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[These  oulliiies  are  baseil  upon  notes  on  lectures  delivered  before  the  IMiode  Island  State 
Xonnal  School  by  the  late  Prof.  .1.  Lewis  Dlinan,  of  Brown  University.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  develop  them  into  anything  more  than  a  connected  whole.  Such  as  they 
are,  they  embody  the  permanent  impression  made  by  the  lectures  upon  a  comparatively  im¬ 
mature  mind;  and  may  therefore  serve  to  illustrate  Professor  Dlmaii’s  clear  presentation  of  a 
subject,  and  its  careful  analysis.  It  is  believed  that  the  notes  will  be  helpful  to  teachers,  not 
only  in  the  lines  of  study  suggested,  but  in  presenting  to  classes  a  short,  concise  statement  of 
this  interesting  period  of  modern  history.] 

I.  —  TH E  RENAISSANCE. 

The  term  Keiiiiissaiiee,  originally  meaning  a  new  birth,  or 
regeneration,  has  been  generally  adopted  to  signify  a  revival 
of  letters;  thus  we  speak  of  the  Mediieval  Renaissance  and  of  the 
Modern  Renaissance.  Rut  by  The  Renaissance  we  mean  more 
than  a  revival  of  letters.  We  mean  by  that  term,  the  period  of 
tranxitiou  from  Medhvval  to  Modern  xoeiety. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  society  was  shajied  by  ecclesiastical  ideas ; 
hence  they  may  be  called  religious  ages:  — 

I.  All  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  times  was  found  in  the 
Church.  Every  iiolitical  movement  centered  in  the  Church. 
Every  moral  element  emanated  from  the  Church. 

II.  The  Middle  Ages  were  characterized  by  devotion  to  the 
Scholastic  philosojiby.  Scholasticism  was  an  attempt  to  reduce 
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the  dogmas  of  tlie  (’hurcli  to  logical  proof  on  the  system  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  'Fhen  men  used  their  reason  to  defend  the  (’hiirch.  In 
modern  times  philosoj)hy  is  too  often  its  antagonist. 

III.  Architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  religious.  Its  aim 

was  to  set  forth  some  scriptural  truth.  Thus  the  churches  were 
huilt  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  to  tyj»ify  man’s  salvation  hy  the 
death  of  the  Saviour.  The  baptisteries  were  separate  buildings, 
to  typify  the  separation  of  saint  and  sinner  until  the  rite  of  baj)- 
tisni  had  been  administered.  Even  to  the  minutest  detail  this  idea 
of  syml>olism  was  carried  out;  and  the  })enitent  reached  the  baj)- 
tismal  font  by  three  steps,  signifying,  in  his  descent,  the  world,  | 
the  tiesh,  and  the  devil,  which  he  renounce<l ;  in  his  ascent,  the  | 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  whom  he  confessed.  ' 

IV.  The  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  religions  wars,  waged 

at  the  bidding  of  the  ( 'hurcli  against  its  enemies.  The  Crusades 
sought  to  rescue  the  Ilnly  Sejmli  hre  from  the  hands  of  intidels. 
Pepin  and  the  Franks  paved  the  way  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  i 
the  Great,  by  their  defence  of  the  Church  and  its  interests.  In-  I 
deed,  no  one  exjiected  to  rally  men  to  the  support  of  an  entei  jirise  | 
which  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  | 

V.  The  heroes  of  the  Middh*  Ages  were  men  who  had  won 
their  renown  in  fighting  for  the  Church,  or  who  were  gnsit  saints. 

Modern  society  presents  an  entire  contrast.  Its  literature,  its 
philosoidiy,  its  architecture,  its  wars,  and  its  heroes  are  all  secular. 
Modern  history  is  marked  by  certain  salient  (*vents  which  are  in 
themselves  secular  :  — 

I.  The  rise  of  nationalities.  Until  the  twelfth  century  all 
Europe  foi  nied  one  State,  ruled  by  one  Church,  whose  services 
were  conducted  in  one  language.  'Fhere  was  but  one  language  of 
communication.  Hy  all  educated  peojile  Latin  was  sjioken  down  I 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  were  no  geo-  I 
grajihical  boundaries.  Kings  were  kings  of  tiibes  :  as,  ('lovis,  king  ' 
of  the  Franks. 

II.  The  schism  in  Latin  (’hristianity.  Hy  the  KiTormation. 
(^atholic  unit}’  was  destroyed.  In  the  Middh*  Ages  religion  had  j 
been  a  bond  of  union;  now  it  became  an  element  of  discord.  The  | 
Teutons  broke  from  the  rule  of  the  Pojte,  and  the  'riiirty  Years'  j 
War  followed.  In  the  Miildle  Ages  there  had  been  no  wars  of 
Christians  with  Christians. 

III.  Geographical  discoveries  and  the  s})ringing  up  of  trade  t 
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iiii<l  comniurce.  The  ( 'nisades  had  inti  oduced  a  taste  for  trade. 
Commerce  began  to  he  respected,  and  developed  rapidly,  especially 
ill  jiarts  of  Italy.  This  le<l  to  the  formation  of  a  class  of  wealthy 
traders,  merchant  princes,  who  became  great  jiatrons  of  art  and 
literature,  as  did  the  Medicis  of  Florence.  The  new  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  enterprise  led  to  the  discoveries  which  had  so  great 
an  effect  on  commerce. 

IV.  The  great  revival  of  letters  and  art.  Commerce  and 
trade  carried  literature  and  art  with  them.  Commercial  towns 
have  hecn  the  nurseries  of  science  and  art,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
farther  on,  the  merchant  princes  of  Italy  made  the  dispersion  of 
letters  possible. 

The  fall  (if  Constantinople,  in  1458,  marks  an  important  period. 
The  anticipation  of  its  fall  led  men  to  Rome,  who  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  'Fhe  fall  of  the  city  revealed  the 
state  of  Furope  at  the  time.  It  gave  the  country  a  great  shock, 
('onstantinople  was  second  only  to  Rome.  The  Pope  summoned 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  join  in  a  general  crusade  to  drive  the 
Turks  from  Euroiie.  Not  one  resjionded.  All  had  enough  to  do 
at  home,  d'liis  disregard  of  the  Pope's  summons  showed  that 
mediaeval  pajiacy  had  lost  its  sway.  The  old  ideas  no  longer  ruled 
men.  The  event  not  only  closed  the  old  empire,  but  marks  the 
transition  which  had  begun.  Hence  we  date  the  Renaissance 
from  1458,  when  the  forces  that  brought  it  about  were  well  in 
motion.  We  must  guard  against  the  idea  that  any  historical 
movement  can  be  given  a  fixed  date.  Such  movements  have  their 
roots  in  periods  far  remote  from  the  tiim*  when  they  come  to  the 
surface  and  arc*  recognized. 

To  understand  what  the  Renaissance  accomplished,  we  must 
study  more  at  length  some  of  the  foregoing  {loints. 

II. —  THE  UISE  OF  NATIONALITIES. 

The  term  nation,  in  a  modern  sense,  implies :  (1 )  Political 
sovereignty  ;  (2)  Territorial  sovereignty.  'The  three  nations,  first 
to  develop  this  combination  of  ideas,  were  France,  England,  Spain. 
How  was  this  brought  about? 

France  first  developed  national  consciousness.  French  history 
may  be  divided  into  two  periods :  1.  From  the  accession  of 

Hugh  ('apet,  987,  to  Philip  VI  of  Valoi.s,  1828.  II.  Philij)  VI 
of  Valois,  1828,  to  ( 'harles  VIII,  1488,  In  the  first  period  feudal- 
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isni  prevailed  ;  in  the  last  it  was  in  its  decline.  During  the  reign 
of  the  lirst  foui'  of  the  (’aj)etian  kings  there  was  little  change. 

1.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  VI,  the  lirst  step  toward  national 
development  was  taken.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  eoinnuines,  or 
free  towns.  During  the  continuance  of  the  feudal  system  the 
lord  or  baron  was  reall}'  sovereign  in  his  own  domain ;  but,  by 
receiving  charters  from  the  king,  the  cities  looked  directly  to  him 
as  sovereign.  Five  towns  belonged  to  Hugh  Capet.  At  the  death 
of  Louis  VI,  France  was  covered  with  towns.  Idiis  gave  a  new 
class  of  people  to  the  state. 

2.  The  second  step  was  taken  in  the  r(*ign  of  Philip  Augustus, 
a  man  of  great  ability,  astute,  not  deferring  to  tlie  Church.  He 
saw  that  the  feudal  .system  had  become  weak,  and  saw  also  the 
advantage  to  monarchy.  He  tlierefore  asserted  his  authority  on 
all  occasions,  and  avowed  his  pcdicy  of  putting  down  the  baron.s. 
He  could  do  this,  for  he  had  the  towns  to  back  him. 

3.  The  next  ste[)  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  Louis  I X.  His  polit¬ 
ical  influence  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  he  inttnided.  St.  Louis 
was  a  thoroughly  mediaeval  man,  devoted  to  the  Church,  “  the 
pink  of  chivalry.”  To  be  a  reformer  was  farthest  from  his  idea. 
Louis  had  a  strong  love  of  justice.  He  wished  the  laws  to  be 
faiily  administered,  and  instituted  royal  courts  to  protect  the 
poor.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  feudalism,  whose  right  arm  was 
the  right  of  jurisdiction.  By  establisliing  the  royal  coui  ts,  Louis 
introduced  a  different  class  of  laws.  Uniform  jurisdiction  was 
nee«led.  This  led  to  the  i«!vival  of  tlie  old  Roman  law.  d'he 
maxims  of  the  Roman  code  were  applied  by  the  royal  courts. 
This  cut  at  the  very  roots  of  feudalism.  Lawyers  did  tin*  work 
which  overthrew  feudalism.  It  was  done  insidiously.  Louis  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  result. 

4.  The  next  step  was  taken  in  tlie  reign  of  Philip  IV^.  Philip 
the  Handsome  was  the  most  cold-blooded,  astute,  unprincipled 
king  France  liad  ever  had.  He  was  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
modern  ideas.  He  withstood  the  demands  and  encroachments  of 
Po[)e  Boniface  VI 1 1,  and  put  him  down.  He  took  advantage  of 
what  Louis  liad  done,  to  strike  a  blow  against  feudalism.  He 
abolished  tlie  whole  (»rder  of  Knights-Templars.  Philip  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  national  council  rejuesentatives  of  the  common 
people,  the  tiers  etat,  as  well  as  of  the  Chureh  and  of  the  nobles. 
French  monarchy  was  now  well  established.  'I'he  reigns  were 
short  and  unini[)<>rtant  to  that  of  Phili[)  of  Valois. 
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The  .second  period  of  French  history  was  marked  by  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Years'  War.  The  wars  of  England  and  France  were  the 
tirst  wars  of  nation  with  nation.  The  effect  of  the  Hundred 
V^ears'  War  was  to  develo[)  a  spirit  of  nationality  in  both  England 
and  France.  At  the  close  of  this  war  began  the  reign  of  Louis 
XL  a  selfish,  unprincipled  man,  o[)posed  to  traditional  ideas.  He 
made  constant  use  of  his  barber  and  his  hangman.  Louis  had  a 
great  struggle  witli  (diaries  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  At  last 
he  set  him  to  invading  Switzerland  and  tlien  helped  the  Swiss  to 
defeat  him.  Louis  XI  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  VHL 
English  liistory  during  these  years  may  be  divided  into  — 
Period  1.  From  lOdb  to  close  of  the  Norman  dynasty.  Period 
II.  From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  the  Plantagenets,  to 
Henry  V'^H.  Three  facts  made  England  a  nation:  1.  The  Amal- 
sraination  of  Normans  and  Sax<tns.  2.  The  Hundred  Years’  War, 
developing  a  s[)irit  of  nationality.  '■}.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
which  destroyed  the  English  aristocracy. 

Spain  became  a  nation  by  (1 )  'Phe  union  of  Castile  and 
Aragon.  1471*.  (2)  The  exjiulsioii  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 

The  thrc'e  nations  at  tlie  close  (if  the  fifteenth  century  were 
ruled  by  Louis  XI,  Henry  VII,  and  Ferdinand.  All  governed 
by  iiolicv  and  not  by  arms,  and  all  ruled  by  means  of  tin*  middle 
class. 


HI. —  IT.VLY. 


Owing  to  its  sep.ir.ition  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Italy  presents 
a  different  tyjie  of  character.  It  was  marked  by  an  imperfect 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system.  Italy  had  a  town  civilization, 
and  the  munieijial  s[)irit  was  opjiosed  to  the  feudal  s[)irit.  The 
position  of  Italy,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  led  to  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  comim*rce.  The  towns  became  eommercial,  and  there 
was  a  great  develo[)mcnt  of  wealth. 

At  the  period  of  the  Uenaissance,  Id.e),  Italy,  in  a  political 
sense,  was  a  .system  by  it.self.  Under  the  Italian  state  system,  the 
most  important  states  were:  1.  The  republic  of  Milan.  2. 
The  reimblic  of  Florence  — •  the  most  cultivated.  3.  The  re¬ 
public  of  V’^enice  —  the  oldest  and  most  renowned,  dating  back  to 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  an  aristocratic  republic  of  great 
political  intelligence.  4.  The  Pa[)al  States,  o.  The  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
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Constant  jeal(»iisies  existed  ainono-  the  states  and  ke[)t  tip  an 
unsettled  condition  of  the  coiintry.  From  the  middle  to  the 
close  of  the  llfteenth  eentniy  the  master  political  mind  of  Italy 
was  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  at  tin;  head  of  Florence.  He  kept  Italy 
united.  It  was  a  period  of  great  splendor.  Lorenzo  was  a  patron 
of  literature  and  art ;  and  he  made  Florence  the  center  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Renaissance  in  Ital}-. 
But  his  induence  weakened  the  sj)irit  of  liherty  in  Florence.  As 
a  ruler  Lorenzo  was  astutt*,  int(dligent,  understanding  better  than 
any  other  the  relation  of  the  Italian  states  to  each  other.  His 
death,  in  141)2,  was  the  signal  for  the  hn'aking-ui*  of  (dd  relations 
and  led  the  way  to  new  alliances.  Italy  was  now  open  to  foreign 
invasion. 

Charles  VIII  lived  in  an  idt!al  world,  ruled  hy  his  imagination. 
He  wanted  to  lx;  lik(*  .\lexander  the  (ireat,  and  startle  the  world. 
On  the  death  of  Lorenzo  he  iirt'pared  an  expt*dition  for  this  pur¬ 
pose — a  crusade  to  eai>ture  Jerusalem  —  and  {)lanned  to  make 
Sicily  his  base  of  supplies. 

Charles  ha<l  a  claim  on  Sicily.  In  12G5,  to  settle  jiending  dis¬ 
putes.  the  Pope  conferred  Sicily  on  the  brother  of  the  king  of 
France.  By  the  massacre  (^f  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  Sicilians 
revolted  from  the  French  and  bestowed  the  crown  on  Pedro  of 
Arag<tn.  Aragon  took  [)ossession.  and  afterwards  Naples  was 
added  to  the  kingdom.  The  claim  of  France  had  been  ke})t  up; 
and  the  last  Count  of  Anjou  had  willed  his  claim  to  Louis  XI, 
who,  in  turn, gave  it  to  Charh's  \HII.  rids  was  just  the  thing  for 
Charles.  In  141H  he  started,  and  the  next  year  reached  Naples. 
This  was  the  begintdng  of  modern  history,  in  a  military  sense. 
For  the  lirst  time  a  king  started  on  a  foreign  expediti(m.  It  is  a 
remarkable  one,  as  showing  the  character  of  (’harles  and  also  of 
Italy  at  that  time.  Charles  reached  Naph‘s  with  no  o[)posi- 
tion.  This  grew  out  of  the  moral  condition  of  Italy.  Wealth 
had. corrupted  and  rendered  her  etfeminate.  She  fought  by  mer¬ 
cenary  troops.  At  last  the  local  spirit  began  to  rally  and  Charles 
was  ignominiously  driven  from  Italy. 

This  whole  affair  is  significant  only  from  its  results:  1.  It 
created  a  feud  between  France  and  Spain,  and  this  made  the 
Reformation  })0ssible.  2.  The  invasion  of  Charles  led  Italy  into 
foreign  alliances  and  changed  the  charach;r  of  the  })apacy.  Two 
leagues  were  formed  famous  in  imxlern  history  :  1.  The  League  «)f 
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Canibray  —  France  with  the  Fope  and  Milanese  against  Venice  — 
in  ln08.  2.  The  Holy  League,  loll,  in  which  the  Pope  united 

with  Italy  against  France.  This  marks  the  heginning  of  modern 
diplomacy;  was  the  origin  of  international  law.  With  these 
treaties  sprang  up  the  science  of  politics.  ( Maehiavelli  was  the 
first  who  looked  on  politics  as  a  secular  science.) 

IV.  —  Till-:  SKCULAlllZ.VTION  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

The  I’apal  States  forimal  a  little  system  hy  itself  in  the  midst 
of  the  Italian  state  system.  Until  the  time  of  (’onstantine  the 
Bishoji  of  Rome  was  a  simple  clergyman.  After  ('onstantine’s 
conversion  the  Church  received  the  right  to  hold  land,  hut  not  to 
govern  it.  In  Tdd  Rei)in  recompensed  servic»*s  rendered  him  hy 
conferring  the  exarchati;  of  Ravenna  and  other  territories  on  the 
See  of  Rome.  I'lie  Pope  was  thus  made  a  temporal  prince.  The 
Popes  gradually  increased  in  power  till  they  became  sovereigns 
of  Central  Italy.  The  temporal  power  became  a  double  dominion  : 
1.  'riie  right  which  the  Po[»e  possessed  as  sovereign  of  Central 
Italy.  2.  After  Cregory  VII,  the  asserted  right,  as  vicars  of 
Christ,  t(»  rule  all  nations.  The  Pope  thus  claimed  t<>  he  regarded 
as  an  Italian  jirince  and  as  sovereign  of  all  nations. 

T1  le  three  gieat  mediieval  Popes  were  Gregory  VII,  of  the 
eleventh  century  :  Innocent  III,  at  the  heginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century:  and  Boniface  VUI,  at  the  heginning  of  the  fourteenth. 
Boniface  and  Innocent  maintained  the  claim  put  forth  by  Gregory. 
Tlieyare  repn^sentatives  of  the  papal  suprmnacy,  which  was  at  its 
height  from  the  reign  of  Gregory  VII  for  about  two  centuries. 
The  claims  of  the  Popt*  were  scarcely  disputed  during  that  period. 
Nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  made  to  feel  their 
power.  As  yet  little  stress  was  laid  on  the  power  of  the  Pope  as 
an  Italian  prince. 

The  mediteval  papacy  was  overthrown  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  l)low  was  struck  by  Philip  IV  in  his  quarrel  with  Boniface 
VIII.  After  the  death  of  the  broken-hearted  Bonifaie,  the  next 
Pojte  was  a  creature  of  Philip  IV,  and  in  UlOo  the  famous 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  pajiacy  from  Rome  to  Avignon  took 
place.  This  transfer  greatW  exasperated  the  Italians ;  and  the 
seventy  years  during  which  Avignon  remained  the  seat  of  the 
papacy  was  known  as  the  “seventy  years’  captivity  of  the  Holy 
See.” 
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The  result  was  a  great  decline  in  the  reverence  and  respect  with 
which  the  Popes  had  been  regarded.  The  exertions  of  Philip  IV 
broke  the  si)ell  of  mediaival  papacy.  No  Poj)es  since  have  dared 
to  ])ut  forth  the  old  claim,  asserted  by  Gregory  VII  and  main¬ 
tained  by  Innocent  III  and  Boniface  VIII. 

Two  years  after  the  return  of  tlie  Po})es  to  Rome,  on  the  <leath 
of  Gregory  XI,  a  double  election  took  jdace  —  the  “great  schism 
of  the  West.”  The  result  was  to  weaken  tin*  l  onviction  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Europe  advanced  in  a  new  way  of 
thinking.  The  two  Popes  died,  and  successors  were  chosen.  This 
led  at  last  to  the  calling  of  the  ('ouncil  of  Pisa  ( 1401>),  which 
deposed  both  Popes  and  chose  a  third.  The  two  would  not  give 
up,  so  now  there  were  three  I  At  last  tlie  Council  of  Constance 
met  in  1414,  which  deposed  all  three  and  (dected  a  new  om*.  The 
council  met  as  a  reforming  ci)uncil,  to  <  orrect  abuses.  Had  they 
first  reformed  these  abuses,  the  Reformation  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented.  After  choosing  the  Pope,  the  work  of  reform  was  left  to 
him.  They  had  restored  external  unity,  and  took  no  thought  for 
the  abuses  which  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  Heformation. 
The  death  of  Huss  in  Bohemia  left  a  great  stain  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  council. 

The  Council  of  Basle  (14ol)  died  out  without  any  resulting 
reforms.  Tlie  Church  seemed  prosjierous ;  the  Popes  felt  secure: 
the  golden  age  seemed  returning.  I'he  dream  was  broken  by  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1453  ).  Tlu*  disrt'gaid  of 
the  Pope's  call  for  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  city  made  it 
evident  that  the  Popes  no  longer  held  the  position  occupic(l  by 
Gregory,  Innocent,  and  Boniface;  nor  could  they  return  to  it. 
From  this  time  the}'  gave  up  the  idea  of  being  sovereign  of  all 
nations  and  bi-gan  to  look  after  their  rights  as  Italian  prim  es. 

The  ends  and  aims  of  the  papacy  had  now  become  thoroughly 
changed.  Secular  interests,  instead  of  spiritual,  engr(»ssed  the 
Popes.  The  three  greatest  Pojx's  following  this  couise  were: 
1.  Sixtus  IV,  the  lirst  who  systematically  avowed  tin*  policy 
of  making  secular  inteiests  predominate.  He  would  seize  territ(»ry 
and  bestow  it  on  a  relative,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Papal 
States.  2.  Alexander  VI,  of  the  Spanish  family  of  Borgia,  “the 
wickedest  man  that  ever  lived.”  Infamous  in  all  his  <l(tings.  he 
coriupted  Italian  society  to  a  terrible  degree.  3.  .lulins  II,  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  “tolerably  well  behaved,  but  in  the  wnnig 
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place.”  His  one  passion  was  tij^^hting.  He  started  quarrels  and 
by  fighting  made  large  acquisitions  of  territory.  All  three  of 
these  Popes  illustrate  the  tendency  to  make  the  papacy  secular. 
In  tlie  pontificate  of  Julius  II  the  Papal  States  stood  just  like 
any  other  Italian  state,  and  the  Pojte  was  looked  on  as  any  other 
prince.  His  whole  aim  and  policy  were  secular. 


BMEKSO.V.  1 

JiV  C.  IIANKOKI)  HKXDERSON. 

Y  friend  1  whose  face  1  have  not  seen. 
Nor  hand  with  cordial  ardor  grasped. 
Whose  features  and  whose  form  serene 
Are  only  known  through  fancy  keen. 

Or  colder  touch  of  artist’s  hand. 

Yet  do  I  know  thee  full  and  well. 

For  thou  art  known  by  subtler  means 
Than  come  within  the  sense's  ken. 

I  know  thee  not  as  other  men, 

M  oving  among  familiar  scenes  : 

But  rather  as  a  .soul  sent  down 
Direct  from  Heaven.  One  who  brings 
Message  of  hope  to  kindred  souls. 

And  warms  the  heart  like  living  coals. 

By  thoughts  of  nobler,  holier  things. 

O  comrade  of  the  printed  page  ! 

Idealist  of  every  age! 

For  the  sweet  inlluence  tlion  hast  rained 
Ppon  my  life,  and  that  of  men 
About  me,  1  do  thank  thy  pen ; 

And  thank  the  Over-Soul  that  sped 
His  thoughts  into  thy  heart  and  head: 

That  gave  thee  utterance  for  these  truths. 
And  fitting  words,  in  which  ttt  clothe 
What  I  had  only  dared  to  feel. 

I  tliank  Him  as  the  thirsty  plant. 

When  dew’s  caress  the  snn  suj)plants. 
Thanks  Nature  for  her  kind  (‘xcliangc. 
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How  little  does  it  matter,  then, 

That  I  know  not  thy  form  or  face  : 

1  know  full  well  the  inward  fjrace 
Revealed  throughout  thy  spoken  word. 

d'he  brooding  Universal  Soul 
That  makes  immortal  human  life. 

Has  given  to  eaclj  a  shan*  divine 
In  His  own  life.  In  every  line 
Of  human  form  an  image  shown 
That  speaks  of  beauty  and  of  Hod. 

This  common  life  in  which  we  sliare. 

This  holy  tie  by  which  wt*’re  hound. 

In  these  a  brotherhood  is  found 

That  makes  thee  known,  though  still  unseen. 

If,  in  the  world  of  man  and  book. 

One  friend  I  have  to  whom  I  look. 

Nor  look  in  vain,  for  hel])ful  woids, 

O  gentle  sage,  thou  art  tlie  one  — 

The  dead,  yet  living,  Emerson  ! 


A  MAN'S  genius,  the  (piality  that  differences  him  fiom  every 
other,  the  susceptibility  to  one  class  of  influences,  the 
selection  of  what  is  fit  for  him,  the  rejection  of  what  is  unfit, 
determines  for  him  the  character  of  the  universe.  As  a  man 
thinketli  so  is  he,  and  as  a  man  chouseth  so  is  he  and  so  is 
nature.  A  man  is  a  method,  a  progressive  arrangement,  a  stdect- 
iug  j)rinciple ;  gathering  his  like  to  him  wherever  he  goes.  He 
takes  his  own  out  of  tlie  multiplicity  that  swtjcjts  and  circles 
around  him.  He  is  like  one  of  those  Ixauns  which  are  set  out 
from  the  shore  on  rivers  to  catch  driftwood,  or  like  the  htadstone 
amongst  splinters  of  steel. 


Emerson. 
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SOMH  forty  years  since  a  (^liinese  youth  naincd  Yung  Wing 
came  to  this  country  under  tlic  auspices  of  an  American 
missionary  in  (diina,  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Brown.  After  working  his 
wav  through  a  preparatory  school  lie  entered  Vale  College,  where 
he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1S54.  He  then  went  back  to 
China  to  engage  in  business  at  Shanghai.  While  there  he  became 
indignant  at  the  wrongs  China  was  suffering  from  the  hands  of 
foreign  powers.  Feeling  that  her  need  was  for  men  in  her  service 
who  should  understand  the  laws  and  customs  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  having  some  Chinese  boys  educated 
in  America  at  government  expense.  His  plan  met  with  no  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  Chinese  oflicials.  Hut  his  perseverance  and  tact 
were  such  that  after  a  la})se  of  twelve  years  he  succeeded  in  so 
convincing  two  of  the  ministers  of  the  court  of  Pekin  tliat  the 
emperor  was  led  to  issue  an  edict  for  his  [ilan  to  be  carried  out. 
An  announcement  was  therefore  made  that  the  government  had 
approjiriated  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  education  in  America 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys.  These,  in  four  detachments, 
were  to  he  sent  in  four  successive  3’ears,  beginning  in  1872.  After 
a  fifteen  years'  residence  in  America  the}^  were  to  return  to  enter 
upon  the  service  of  the  (^hinese  government.  Such  an  announce¬ 
ment  occasioned  great  surjirise  among  the  jieople.  As  newspapers 
Old)'  existed  at  Pekin  and  some  of  the  treaty-ports,  the  news 
was  some  time  in  remdiing  the  iidand  towns.  'I'liis,  with  the  fact 
that  parents  were  not  very  eager  to  send  sons  so  far  away  to  an 
unknown  countiy  for  so  many  vears.  was  the  cause  of  but  a  com- 
jiaratively  few  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  offer. 
DneChinesi*  business  man  in  Shanghai  liecame  so  greatly  impressed 
with  the  new  plan  that  he  urged  a  ndative  of  his  who  lived  at  a 
distance,  a  woman  of  the  higher  middle  condition  of  life,  to  send  her 
lwelve-3’ear-old  son  as  a  candidate.  She  demurred,  but  at  last  con¬ 
cluded  to  let  tbe  boy  decide  for  himself.  Being  of  a  somewhat 
adventurous  disposition  he  eagerly  seized  this  ojiportunity  to  see 
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something  of  the  world.  So  tlie  nnttlnn’  who.  since  the  death  of  | 
lier  husband  three  years  before,  had  assumed  the  whole  charge  of 
him  and  liis  two  brothers,  immediately  entered  into  what  seemed  1 
to  be  for  the  boy’s  good  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  ])repared  him  for 
the  journey  to  Shanghai;  for  here  he  must  go  to  the  government 
school  established  for  those  who,  afttn-  a  term  of  }irobation,  were  to  ‘ 
be  eleet(*d  to  go  to  America.  A  few  weeks  later  he  bade  farewell  | 
to  his  friends  and  family.  He  did  not  embraei*  and  kiss  his  mother 
in  the  American  way  (that  would  have  l)een  undignified  iind 
un-Chinese):  but  he  bowed  his  head  four  times  to  the  ground  Uj*on 
his  knees.  She,  trying  to  be  cheerful,  gave  him  some  pocket-  ‘ 
money,  bade  him  be  a  good  boy  and  write  often.  VV^ith  this  true 
motherly  interest  lu*  left  her  for  his  new  life.  Arriving  at  Hong  | 
Kong  the  new,  strange  sights  intereste<l  liiiu,  especially  the  for¬ 
eigners.  He  wondered  bow  the  men  could  move  with  their  -straight 
jackets  and  tight  pantaloons "  :  he  also  wondered  at  the  foreign  I 
women’s  dress.  His  sense  (»f  piopiiety  was  shocked  at  seeing  men  j 
and  women  walking  arm  in  arm.  After  remaining  there  two  days 
he  went  on  board  a  steamer  which  landetl  him  four  days  later  at  1 
Shanghai.  Here  he  was  met  and  entertained  by  his  relatives  until 
he  was  taken  to  the  good-sized,  two-storv  bnilding  of  the  Tung 
Mini  Kuen,  or  goveiaiment  school.  This  was  in  chargi*  of  a  com¬ 
missioner.  a  (h'pnty-commissioner,  two  teacliers  of  Chinese  and 
two  of  English.  Having  ]>erfoiined  a  hov'-totr  to  eacli  of  these.he  j 
was  assigned  a  s»*at  with  the  other  [)tipils.  Knglish  was  taught  to  \ 
him  by  means  of  primers  and  phrase-books.  He  had  been  in  the 
scho(»l  a  year  when  his  friends  and  kindred  were  n*joiced  to  hear  ' 
that  he  had  been  seh*cted  as  one  of  the  thirty  to  go  to  .\merica. 

He  rei-eived  what  the  government  had  ordered  for  the  successful  | 
ones,  the  cadet's  gilt  bnttem  and  raidv.  ’I'liis,  like  a  first  literary  j 
degree,  was  a  step  to  power  and  honor.  Laige  posters  were  put 
up  at  the  front  diMus  of  the  homes  of  tin?  fortunate  boys, to  tell  of 
the  high  honor  which  had  conn*  to  the  families.  Dresst'd  in  their 
new  robes  the  boys  paid  visits  to  tlie  tautn!^  chief  otlieer  of  the  ; 
department,  and  to  the  Ameiican  consul-general.  Aftei’  bidding  1 
farewell  to  China, they  sailed  for  America.  Arriving  in  San  Fran-  ; 
eiseo  (1  ),  they  lieeame  objects  of  interest  to  membeis  of  the 

}>ress  and  others,  riiey  were  themselves  greatly  mystified  by  the  i 
modern  conveniences,  such  as  gas,  running-water,  elevators,  etc.  [ 
In  dne  time  thev  arrived  in  Massachusets.  Idbeial  provisions  | 
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liaviii”'  been  nnule  by  the  C’liinese  government  for  their  welfare, 
there  was  no  ditliculty  in  obtaining  good  homes,  although  those 
willing  to  take  this  care  n[»on  themselves  must  have  been  more  or 
less  imbued  with  a  true  [)hilanthropic  spirit.  The  hoys  were 
assigned  to  homes  in  pairs.  It  was  the  lot  of  Van  Pliou  Lee,  for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  ho}'  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  to 
find  a  Inane  with  a  kind,  motherly  woman  in  Springfield.  liis 
advent  into  an  American  family  was  of  course  a  novelty.  Although 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  smaller  than  American  hoys  at  eleven. 
He  was  dressed  in  full  Chinese  costume,  consisting  of  cue,  satin 
shoes,  skull-cap,  silk  gown,  loose  jacket,  and  white  linen  blouse. 
He  immediately  began  t(»  imbibe  English  customs  and  learning. 
When  later  he  went  to  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven 
his  }»rogress  was  such  that  he  graduated  number  one  in  the  class 
of  1^80.  In  iSSl  he  entered  Vale  College  :  when  he  had  been 
there  a  while  the  Chinese  emperoi-,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him¬ 
self.  demanded,  as  we  all  know,  the  return  of  the  Chinese  l)oys  to 
their  native  land.  Much  against  his  will  Van  I’hou  Lee  obeyed 
the  order  ;  hut  his  energy  was  such  that  he  afterwards  found  his 
way  hack  to  Vale  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1887.  He  came 
to  speak  the  English  language  perfectly  and  adopted  English  dress 
and  eiistoms.  In  fact,  he  became,  as  a  school  and  college  class¬ 
mate  of  his  recently  told  me,  a  Christian  gentleman,  one  of  the 
brightest  men  he  ever  knew. 

After  his  graduation  at  Vale  he  married  an  American  young 
woman  of  good  family.  He  now  resides  in  New  Haven,  still 
carrying  on  his  investigations  in  Vale's  Department  of  Philoso[)hy 
and  Arts. 

But  while  he  has  assimilated  so  thoroughly  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  In*  has  not  forgotten  his  native  land.  In  a  little  hook,  “When 
I  was  a  Boy  in  China,”  published  last  year  by  D.  Lothrop  Co., 
Boston,  he  has  given  some  interesting  facts  concerning  it.  What 
he  says  in  it  of  his  early  connection  w'ith  the  schools  and  of  the 
school-life  there  in  general  is  well  worth  bringing  to  a  focus  here 
ill  the  pages  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  universal 
education.  I  le  says  he  began  to  go  to  school  when  he  was  six  years 
of  ag(‘.  He  studied  first  the  three  primers  :  The  Trimetrical  Classic, 
The  Thousand-words  Classic,  and  I'lie  Incentive  to  Study,  all  of 
which  were  in  rhyme  and  meter.  There  being  no  alphabet  in  the 
Chinese  language,  each  word  had  to  he  learned  by  itself.  He  fin- 
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islied  the  three  primers  in  ahont  a  year,  not  knowing,  however,  what 
lie  really  was  studying.  He  then  took  up  The  Great  Learning, 
which  was  written  hy  a  disciple  of  (’onfueius;  then  The  Doctrine 
(»f  the  Mean,  by  the  grandson  of  Confucius.  These  treatises  of 
philosophy  and  learning  were  hard  even  for  older  people  to  under¬ 
stand.  He  then  passed  on  to  The  Life  and  Sayings  of  Confucius, 
known  to  American  scholars  as  The  C’onfucian  Analects.  These 
were  followed  by  The  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mencius  and  The  Five 
Kings  —  five  classics,  consisting  of  books  of  history,  divination, 
universal  eticiuctte,  odes,  and  The  Spring  and  Autumn,  “  a  brief  and 
abstract  chronicle  of  the  times,”  by  (kmfucius.  All  these  lessons 
had  to  be  learned  by  rote  for  recitation  on  the  following  day. 
tirammar  as  a  scieiici*  was  not  taught,  neither  was  mathematics. 
Language  and  literature  occupied  their  attention  for  the  iirst  five 
or  six  years;  afterwards  essay-writing  and  poetry  were  added. 
For  excellence  in  the.se  two  branches  public  prizes  were  awarded 
by  the  resident  literary  sub-chancellor.  Hut  i)ublic  exhibitions 
and  declamalions  were  unknown,  th(*ugh  Chinese  fathers  some¬ 
times  visited  the  schools.  Hut  a  Chinese  mother  never  dared  to 
appear  at  the  dooi‘  of  a  school-room  to  ac(|uaint  herself  with  the 
progress  of  her  child's  eclucation. 

Yan  Phou  Lee  was  obliged  to  get  this  learning  in  schools 
managed  by  private  enterprise,  for  tlu?  government  j)rovides  only 
for  advanced  scholars.  It  is  a  credit  to  tla;  (diinese  that  although 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  “compulsory  education”  in  tin;  land,  yet 
since  the  one  (jualification  for  otlice  is  education  and  the  way  to 
literaiy  (listinction  and  public  honors  is  thiough  com[)ctitive  exam¬ 
ination,  there  is  a  general  desire,  even  among  tin;  poorest  })eople, 
to  send  their  children  to  these  schools  “for  a  little  stdiooling." 
The  teachers  of  these  arc  men  of  absolute  j>owcr,  not  even  having 
one  assistant,  d'hey  ai'c  known  bv  their  long  gowns,  stern  looks, 
and  forms  rounded  by  continuous  study,  d  hey  are  treated  with 
great  honor  by  all  and  particularly  by  the  paients  <»f  tlu*  children. 
They  are  usually  invited  to  live  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
pupils.  If  one  is  an  (degant  penman  he  can  add  to  the  income  he 
derives  from  his  school  by  writing  scrolls;  if  an  artist,  by 
jtainting  iticturi'S  (»n  fans.  If  he  has  n(»t  taken  a  degree  he  is  a 
perennial  candidate  for  academic  honoi-s, whi(di  only  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  right  t(»  confer. 

'I'he  tuition  fee  <d'  the  pupils  ranges  from  tw(»  to  twenty  dollars 
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a  year,  aeeoiding  to  the  ability  and  reputation  of  the  teacher  and 
also  according  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupil.  One  who 
teaches  thirty  or  forty  boys  at  an  average  tuition  fee  of  four 
dollars  is  doing  tolerably  well  in  ('hina,  for  that  sum  will  buy  there 
five  or  six  times  as  much  provision  and  clothing  as  it  will  here. 

These  schools  are  held  either  in  a  private  house  or  in  the  hall 
of  a  temide.  The  ancestral  temples  which  contain  the  tablets  of 
deceased  ancestors  are  usually  selected  because  they  are  of  no  other 
use  and  are  more  or  less  secluded.  'The  large  hall,  open  on  one 
side  toward  a  court  and  having  high  ceilings  sui)portcd  by  pillars, 
has  in  one  corner  a  scjnare  wooden  table,  beliind  which  is  the 
wooden  chair  of  the  schoolmaster.  In  front  of  him  or  at  right 
angles  to  him  are  the  tables  and  stools  of  the  pupils. 

These  oblong  tables  if  long  in  use  will  show  what  Van  Phon  Lee 
must  have  also  noticed  in  Ameiica.  the  “carving  habits  and  talents 
of  their  occupants.”  In  cons})icnons  view  are  a  wooden  ruler  and 
a  rattan  stick.  Flogging  with  this  stick  is  the  severest  punish¬ 
ment  allowed.  For  slight  offenci's  the  ruler  is  used  n{)on  the  palms 
of  the  hands:  for  reciting  poorly,  upon  the  head.  The  pupils  are 
all  boys.  (Firls  atLmd  schools  kept  in  the  family,  but  »mly  until 
they  are  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  In  an  ordinary  school  the 
boys  range  from  six  or  seven  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  organizing  them  into  classes  or  divisions. 
Each  one  studies  for  himself.  There  are  schools,  however,  where 
all  are  advanced  and  all  are  l)cginners,  but  such  are  rare.  All  the 
studying  is  done  aloud.  The  louder  they  speak  or  shriek  the  more 
credit  they  get  as  students.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  ( 'hinese 
teachers  can  make  sure  their  [)npils  are  not  thinking  of  something 
else. ’or  are  mtt  [)laying  under  their  desks.  'I'he  boys  usually 
behave  well :  if  not  the  rattan  stick  is  promptly  used.  They  have 
a  reverence  for  their  teacher  as  a  rule.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  schools  genejully  begin,  no  matter  how  noisy  they 
may  be,  upon  the  appearance  of  their  teacher  they  instantly  pause, 
and  standing  before  him,  cry  out  "Lao  Sc”  (venerable  teacher). 
As  he  sits  down  all  follow  the  example.  There  is  no  roll-call,  d'hen 
one  boy  takes  his  book  up  to  the  teacher's  desk,  turns  his  back  to 
him  and  recites.  He  hesitates  a  moment,  but  being  })rompted  goes 
on  smoothly  and  at  last  returns  to  his  seat  satisfied.  A  second 
boy  goes  up,  forgets  once,  twice,  three  times.  At  the  third  time 
the  teacher  becomes  impatient  and  down  comes  the  ruler  on  the 
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poor  boy’s  head.  He  goes  to  his  seat  to  learn  his  lesson  over.  This 
goes  on  until  all  have  recited,  after  which  the  writing  lessons 
begin.  Great  pains  are  taken  with  these,  for  writing  is  as  great 
an  art  in  China  as  painting  and  drawing  are  in  other  countries. 
Good  specimens  of  elegant  penmanship  are  valued  there  as  fine 
paintings  are  here.  After  the  master  has  made  his  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion  the  school  is  dismissed  for  breakfast ;  this  is  at  ten  a.m.  On 
reassembling  at  eleven  the  lesson  for  the  next  day  is  explained  to 
each  one  separately,  the  teacher  reading  it  over  and  the  pupil 
repeating  it  after  him  until  a  majority  of  the  words  are  learned. 
Each  boy  then  returns  to  his  seat  and  sliouts  anew  to  get  the 
lesson  fixed  in  his  mind.  At  one  o’clock  there  is  a  recess  of 

about  an  hour  for  lunch.  From  two  to  four  is  the  afternoon 
session,  when  the  younger  pupils  learn  the  next  day’s  task  and  the 
older  write  compositions  in  prose  and  verse  or  study  some  literary 
essay.  The  parents  furnish  the  text-books  as  a  rule ;  these  are 
usually  printed  and  bound  into  a  volume.  At  four  o'clock  the 
school  is  closed  for  the  day.  These  are  the  general  school  hours, 
but  the  teachers  are  at  liberty  to  change  them  if  they  choose. 
This  pleasant  glimpse  into  school-life  in  C'hina,  through  the  eyes 
of  one  who  has  experienced  it,  seems  to  me  to  have  a  unique 
interest  in  that  it  gives  an  added  opportunity  to  comi)are  methods 
of  a  foreign  people  in  the  art  of  teaching  with  those  of  our  own. 


"VTEARER,  and  ever  nearer 
Drawing  with  eveiy  day! 

But  a  little  longer  to  wait  and  watch. 
’Neath  skies  so  cold  and  gray. 


And  hushed  is  the  roar  t)f  the  Ititter  nortli 
Before  the  might  <»f  the  spring. 

And  up  the  frozen  slope  of  the  world 
('limbs  Summer,  triumj)liing. 


Celia  Thaxter. 
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I’P  THE  JAMES  RIVER. 
i;y  melkn  m.  wiNiji.ow. 

IT  was  a  warm,  swe(*t  day  in  Ai)ril,  when  a  jolly  party  of  seven 
yonni^  women  set  fortli  from  Norfolk  for  a  tri})  np  the  Janies 
River  to  Riohinond.  We  were  all  New  Englanders,  although  some 
were  living  in  V''irginia,  and  —  shall  I  confess  it?  —  nearly  all 
‘•school-ma’ams.*’ 

'I’here  was  the  I’rineipal.  who  is  invariably  described  as  “having 
a  fine  presence. Tliere  weia*  the  two  Miss  P.’s,  lier  assistants,  and 
wlio  were  very  lively  [»eas  indeed,  one  being  as  r(»ly[)oly  as  a  mar¬ 
rowfat,  and  the  other  as  delicate  and  xplritnelle  as  the  ghost  of  a 
Tom  rhumb— if  peas  may  be  su{)[)osed  to  have  ghosts.  Then 
there  was  a  professor  in  a  normal  school  somewhere  north  of  tlie 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  who  was  fascinating,  handsome,  and 
twenty-six.  Rivaling  her  in  beauty  was  the  charming  teacher 
of  art  and  cooking  in  a  girls’  school,  and  her  sister,  who  had 
retired  from  the  school-room  only  to  care  for  the  five  little  nieces 
and  nephews  who  had  been  suddenly  left  motherless.  Lastly, 
there  was  the  Journalist,  a  being  with  faded  hair,  a  sunburnt 
face,  a  note-book,  and  a  tendency  to  burst  forth  int(»  execrable 
rhyme. 

Seven  women,  according  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  would  be 
likely  to  furnish  exactly  seven  times  as  much  sentimental  gush  as 
one  woman.  The  combined  wit  of  the  com[)an3\  therefore,  hailed 
with  joy  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be  transported  through  historic 
ground  by  means  of  the  Ariel. 

We  had  no  fear  that  this  extremelv  })rosait-  Ariel  would  set  the 
elements  in  an  uproar,  nor  did  she :  and  a  lovelier  day,  full  of 
incident  and  ever  new  delight,  was  never  known  by  traveler. 
The  worst  thing  our  Ariel  did  was  to  begin  the  day's  journey  at 
six  in  the  morning:  but  seven  women,  no  matter  how  uncomfort¬ 
able  the\’  mav  be,  c-annot  all  be  cross  at  the  beginning  of  a  pleasure 
trip;  and  by  the  time  we  had  crossed  the  Hampton  Roads,  and 
noted  the  effect  of  the  spires  and  towers  of  Hampton  and  the  great 
Hygeia  through  the  moridng  mist,  we  were  all  on  the  <1111  vire  with 
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iiileivst.  Indeed,  our  imtriotisin  l)t*eanie  so  unliMit.  as  we  crossed 
the  sjiois  where  the  liattle  of  tlu*  Monitor  and  Merrimack  and  the 
sinking  of  the  Ciunl>erland  took  }»laee,  that  we  readily  imagined 
the  whole  region  i)eoi)led  with  rehel  guid>oats.  rebel  sj>ies,  and 
rebel  soldiers. 

A  little  above  Newport  News  the  handsome  Professor  espied  the 
obnoxious  sign  displaye(l  on  the  hurrieanealeek  :  ‘-No  passengers 
allowed.”  Now  this  fascinating  young  person  was  not  used  to 
recognizing  idosed  gates.  'I'he  more  dilliculties  and  obstacles 
clustering  about  an  enterprise,  the  more  did  it  suit  the  seeker  after 
knowledge,  .\ecordingly.  she  announced  :  — 

“(iirls.  I  am  going  up  there.” 

‘•O  Aspasia,  don’t,”  uttered  the  astonished  Marrowfat.  ‘’Wliv, 
Aspasia,  there 's  the  sign.” 

My  sweet  P.,'‘ res[)onde<l  the  Pi  ofess(»r,  •*  they  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  intrude  signs  of  that  nature  U[»on  me.”  And  she  waved 
her  hand  from  the  top  stair  (d’  the  very  steej)  llight.  and  turned  to 
face  the  captain. 

Well  for  us  was  it  that  the  Professor  was  not  old.  wrinkh-d,  and 
addicted  to  eyeglasses.  She  smiled  hewitehingly  upon  the  afore¬ 
said  ollicial.  and  remarked  :  — 

“Oh,  how  delightful  it  is  up  here,  to  Ik-  sure!” 

“Come  right  up,”  was  the  gallant  response.  “Come  uj»,  all  of 
you.” 

We  needed  no  second  invitation,  and  in  another  minute  four  of 
us  were  establishing  ourselves  in  comfortable  chairs  on  the  warm 
side  of  the  pilot-house. 

“  Now  make  yourselves  at  home  for  all  day.”  juirsued  the  cap¬ 
tain,  who  was  thoroughly  won  by  the  host  of  shiiles  lavished  u])oii 
him. 

“Dear  me,”  said  the  .lournalist.  “this  is  ipiite  like  having  a 
parlor-ear  all  to  one's  self.  <)nly  1  do  wish  we  had  been  able  to 
get  a  guide-book.’* 

‘•Here  are  the  remains  of  one,  whi<-h  1  have  lent  many  and  many 
a  time,”  said  our  host,  coming  out  (d'  his  cabin  with  a  bundle  of 
dilapidated  leave>.  I'liis  edition  has  a  map  of  the  river,  which 
the  later  ones  do  not  have,  and  I  am  very  choice  (d'  it  now." 

•‘It  shall  be  handled  as  tenderly  as  a  baby  —  rocked  and  sung 
to,  if  necessary,  ’ the  Retired  announced  :  ••ami  you  shall  not  he 
bereaved.” 
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Viiiikee  ca})taiti  looked  puz/.led.  Evidently  the  llights  of 
metaphor  which  had  eiiirulted  the  Retired  were  the  very  quaomire 
of  foolishness  to  him.  Bnt  he  was  fairly  brinimiii"  with  informa¬ 
tion.  and  kept  busy  all  day  telling  us  of  the  relationships  of  the 
Byrds  and  Harrisons  and  Seldens,  Lees  and  Carters,  their  inter¬ 
marriages,  their  gradual  loss  of  property,  their  scattering  among 
the  great  cities,  ami  exactly  how  much  he  “guessed”  them  to  be 
worth.  Ever  and  anon  he  would  come  forth  to  bask  in  the  smiles 
of  the  Rrofessor  and  the  Art-teacher,  or  to  exchange  badinage 
with  the  Retired  and  the  Journalist  (who  hid  her  note-l)ook  mean¬ 
while);  but  invariably  he  returned  to  the  protection  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal.  in  wh(»se  gray  hairs  and  strong  face  he  read  the  assurance 
that  his  youthful  allections  should  not  be  trilled  with.  For  the 
ca))tain  was  a  bachelor. 

“I  declare”  —  this  from  the  indignant  Professor  —  “■if  he  don’t 
think  wt*  are  all  on  the  warpath  for  husbands,  and  deem  it  safe  to 
keep  just  without  our  clutches  I  ’’ 

“  More  likely,”  put  in  the  Art-apostle,  “he  is  doing  it  out  of 
kindne.ss  to  us.  He  knows  he  is  so  irresistible  we  shall  inevitably 
fall  in  love  with  him  :  and  to  avert  the  fate  of  seven  broken  hearts 
among  us.  or  six.  he  dares  not  shine  too  continuously  upon  us 
or  — 

“‘How  hap[)y  could  he  be  with  eithei' I  ’  ”  interrupted  the  Jour¬ 
nalist,  rather  niahi and  then  the  captain's  voice  was  heard. 

“  That  i)lace  we  just  passed  was  a  thirty-six  hundred  acre 
farm,  owned  by  a  Cincinnati  man.  They  have  fancy  stock,  and 
make  a  pile  of  butter.  Furnish  all  the  butter  and  cheese  for 
the  New  York  and  Boston  lines  of  steamers.  Thirty -six  hun¬ 
dred  acres  would  make  a  big  farm  iu  New  England,  eh?  The 
next  —  you  can  see  it  pretty  soon  behind  that  clump  of  trees  — 

is  Jamestown.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B - ,  who  own  it  now  and  live  in 

the  big  house  just  iu  sight  there,  are  on  the  b(»at.  and  we  shall 
make  the  landing.  He's  an  Englishman;  and  they  say,  queerly 
enough,  that  the  [dace  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  her 
.Majesty's  subjects.  It's  for  sale  now.  House  was  built  for  old 
(Tovernor  Berkeley  in  colonial  times.  There  is  the  tower  now; 
see  it  ?  ” 

The  ruined  old  tvover,  half-hidden  among  the  tender  green  of 
the  elms  and  mantled  with  ivy,  all  that  remained  after  the  burning 
of  .lamestnw  n.  i>  iti'()l>al»lv  as  romantic  a  ruin,  and  pictures(|ue,  as 
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may  be  foiiiul  in  America :  ami  patriotic  reverence  stirred  seven 
breasts,  as  we  })asse(l  the  spot  where  the  lirst  Knglish  settlement 
was  ma<le.  We  tried  to  picture  to  ourselves  just  how  this  “good- 
lye"  land  looked  in  1<>07,  after  their  weary  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

“  Pity  they  had  to  gi>  and  build  earthworks  here  in  the  war," 

—  the  t-aptain  had  come  back  to  us.  “Von  can  see,  just  above 
there.  There  \l  oughter  been  a  law  ag’in  it.  Come  mighty  near 
destroying  what  there  is  left  on  "t,"  he  went  on,  lapsing  into 
Yankee,  as  he  l*eeame  more  inttmsely  interested.  “  Hut  ‘all 's  fair 
in  love  and  war,'  you  know.  Yonder  point  of  laml  straight  ahead 
is  called  Dancing  Point.  There 's  an  old  tradition  to  the  effect” 

—  the  Journalist  slyly  produced  the  note-book  —  “that  one  Philip 
Lightfoot  first  settled  there  })retty  soon  after  the  Jann‘Stown  busi¬ 
ness.  I  suppose  lie  thought  besides  the  Indians  there  would  be 
none  to  dispute  his  claim;  but  the  Devil  aj)[)eared  (*ne  night,  and 
told  Lightfoot  that  tlie  point  was  his  especial  property,  and  he  had 
better  leave,  or  he  would  see  trouble.  This  would  scare  any 
ordinary  man,  especially  with  jilenty  of  good  land  lying  around 
knise  belonging  to  nobody  ;  but  Lightfoot  wasn’t  that  kind.  He 
just  stuck  fast  to  his  claim,  and  detied  the  Devil.  They  (piarreled 
about  it  for  some  time;  and  finally  the  Englishman  j)ro[)osed  to 
decide  it  by  a  dancing-match,  the  one  that  could  dance  the  longest 
to  have  the  land.  The  Devil  grinned  and  agreed;  and  that  night 
at  sundown  they  began  to  dance  out  there  on  the  Point.  Light¬ 
foot  was  rightly  named ;  f(*r  he  was  still  dancing  at  sunrise  the 
next  morning,  when  his  Satanic  Majesty  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leav¬ 
ing  him  the  land.” 

‘‘And  we  are  really  in  such  a  romantic  spot,"  murmured  the 
Marrowfat,  clasping  her  two  dumplings  of  hands  and  gazing 
ecstatically  shoreward.  But  the  captain  went  on  ;  — 

‘‘I  s’pose  the  Devil  never  could  stick  to  a  bargain  without  (piih- 
bling,  no  more  'n  some  of  his  followers  to-day ;  and  I>ightfoot's 
ground  was  haunted  ever  afterward.  They  even  claim  to  this  day 
that  supernatural  lights  hover  over  the  spot  at  night  *’  — 

“  Humph,  fireflies  I  "  broke  in  the  Professor. 

“  And  no  fox  or  coon  ever  crosses  the  greensward  after  night¬ 
fall,"  finished  our  narrator. 

“He  quoted  that  last  direetly  from  the  guide-book,"  said  the 
little  Miss  P.,  i<otto  voce. 
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*•  And  do  you  .siippo.se  tliat  we,  seven  sensible  sisters  as  we  are,'’ 
inquired  tlie  Jletired.  “are  goinj?  to  believe  that  nonsense?” 

“As  for  me,”  declared  the  Journalist,  who  was  inclined  to  be 
cynical  on  most  occasions,  “  I  am  in  a  patriotic  and  receptive  state 
of  mind.  I  sliall  believe  everything  that  is  told  me  to-day.  Shall 
I  forget  this  Ai)ril  day  upon  tlie  old  .lames  River?” 

“Heaven  preserve  us  from  your  music,”  exclaimed  the  Retired. 

“And  voui'  wor.se  pai’odies,”  pursued  the  Rrimipal. 

“The  next  is  Rrandon,”  the  captain  said,  who.  when  he  felt 
inclined  to  talk,  j»aid  no  attention  to  our  chatter.  “  That  is  one 
of  the  lim*  old  }»laces  of  Aiiginia.  Farther  up  we  shall  come  to 
Shirley,  Westover.  and  Rerkelcy,  the  most  noted  estates.  jterha[)S, 
in  America.  At  Brandon  formerly  lived  the  Seldens,  and  now 
for  many  years  Major  Allan,  who  was  prominent  in  the  Reliellion. 
These  estates  were  the  homes  of  the  famous  ‘iirst  families  of 
Virginia,'  and  were  formerly  the  scenes  of  great  festivity  and 
unbounded  hosj)itality.  Many  is  the  good  hamper  of  wine  that 's 
been  drunk  here.”  and  he  smacked  his  lips  unctuously.  “  Rrob- 
Jibly  most  of  the  Presidents  down  to  Lincoln’s  time  have  been 
entertained  here  at  the  different  houses.” 

“I  wonder  how  the  people  got  back  and  forth  to  each  other’s 
houses,”  said  the  Art-apostle. 

“Horseback  mostly,  I  reckon.  Folks  in  those  times  thought 
nothing  of  traveling  twenty-live  miles  horseback  to  visit  a  friend. 
And  then  they  had  those  lumbering  great  family -coaches.” 

“  We  occasionally  see  one  of  them  now.”  said  the  Principal, 
“looking  as  if  lial)le  t(»  be  overtaken  at  any  immient  by  the  fate  of 
the  famous  ‘one-hoss  shay.'  " 

“( )ver  this  side  of  the  river,'’  the  captain  w’ent  on,  “you  will 
see  in  a  moment  the  birthplace  of  General  R.  E.  Lee.  He  was 
the  son  of  Lighthorse  Harry  Lee.  who  married  Annie  Carter  — 
one  of  the  (’al  ters,  you  know.  That  house  was  built  in  1717, 
I  believe.” 

“Mark  his  air  of  deference,’  whisjieivd  tlie  Professor.  “He 
could  not  have  been  more  profoundly  respectful,  had  he  been 
referring  to  the  Plantagenets.” 

The  river  was  gradually  growing  narrower:  and  we  approached 
the  bank  sometimes  so  near  that  we  could  distinguish  the  anem¬ 
ones  and  violets,  and  even  smell  their  fragrance.  Great  robins 
perclied  in  the  willows  and  cypresses  and  caroled  forth  saucily. 
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We  passed  Fort  Powhatan  and  Weyanoke,  the  scene  (d'  the  mas¬ 
sacre  «)f  1622.  It  was  hard  to  imagine,  on  that  peaeefid,  shim- 
herons  day,  the  horrid  scene,  ('onld  these  lovely  banks  have  been 
peopled  with  vengeful  savages,  pillaging,  burning,  and  murdering 
onr  forefathers  ?  We  lookeil  with  reverential  admiration  at  the 
spot  where  Pocahontas  saved  .lohn  Smith  fiom  cruel  fate,  and 
wondered  not  that  her  descendants  to-day  are  proud  of  the  drop 
of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins. 

“Off  there,”  said  the  captain,  stop})ing  a  moment  on  his  way  to 
tiinner,  ‘’are  the  stakes  left  from  one  of  General  (irant's  pontoon 
bridges.’* 

••  The  guide-book  says:  “A  ripple  marks  the  s[)Ot,’”  broke  in  the 
Professor.  •*  Where ’s  yonr  ripi)le  ?  ” 

The  captain  smiled  benignantly.  If  yon  follow  the  gnide- 
l)ook  closely,”  lie  said,  “  von  will  lind  that  poetic  jihrase  often 
recurring.  There  is  only  one  place,  however,  where  you  will  see 
the  ripple.” 

“  And  we  are  now  on  historic  ground  of  the  civil  war,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  .loiirnalist. 

“No,  water,”  corrected  the  Art-apostle. 

“We  shall  be  at  Bermuda  Hundred  while  I  am  at  dinner,”  the 
captain  })ursued.  “Just  before  that  we  shall  j)ass  City  Point, 
where  the  Appomattox  Hows  into  the  James,  and  where  tlie  United 
States  gunboats  lie  anchored.  They  bring  them  up  here  to  get 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  salt  water:  but  in  extremely  liigh  tides 
it  reaches  even  to  here.  'I'liere  they  are  now,”  he  called,  as  he 
descended  the  ladder. 

We  looked  a  moment  in  silence. 

“One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six.  seven,"  counted  the  Princii»al. 
“  Is  that  the  extent  of  the  government’s  resources  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  ?  I  don’t  wonder  the  newspapers  ‘poke  fun’  at  onr  navy.’’ 

At  this  juncture  the  pilot  put  his  head  through  the  window. 

“That  little  old  house  up  there  on  the  point,  under  the  big 
elms,  was  General  Grant’s  hea(h|uarters.*’ 

We  gazed  at  it  until  we  were  out  of  sight,  and  had  stopped  at 
Bermuda  Hundred.  Some  of  us  remembered  the  name  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  late  “  onpleasanlness,’’  and  our  youthful  wonder  at 
so  fantastic  a  title. 

“And  there  was  ‘  Flowery  Hundred  ’  a  little  way  l»ack,  you 
remember,”  said  the  little  ^liss  P.,  who  had  been  diligently  study- 
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illij  the  ^uide-book  :  ••  •  In  old  eidonial  days  ii  settlement  having  a 
hundred  males  was  entitled  to  a  special  ollicer.  and  became  a  town¬ 
ship.’  •’ 

Better  look  that  up  in  the  histories  or  encyeloptedias,"  said 
the  I*iinei[)al,  who  eould  be  sarcastic  upon  oceasion.  “  Guide-books 
are  not  always  ndiable." 

We  soon  passed  the  beautiful  old  estates  (»f  Shirley  and  West- 
over.  fine  old  mansions  built  of  English  brick  years  before  the 
Kevoliition.  and  so  large  that  the  two-story  modern  houses  near 
them  were  dwarfed  into  utter  insignificance.  Imagination  could 
readily  sup})ly  the  long  rows  of  whitewashed  negro  quarters 
behind  and  the  groups  of  dusky  “hands"  about  the  places,  as  well 
as  the  high-spirited  young  women  and  gallant  cavaliers,  the  stately 
dames  and  fine  old  gentlemen  of  the  “  E.  F.  N'.’s";  and  we  won¬ 
dered  how  mneh  of  American  history  these  old  brick  walls  could 
unfold,  had  they  the  power. 

“See  them  masts  and  spires  right  over  there  ?"  said  the  captain, 
coming  iqistairs  while  we  were  yet  discussing  Shirley  and  West- 
over.  He  ]>ointed  to  a  cluster  of  masts  half  a  mile  to  our  left. 
We  all  studied  thi-ni  attentively. 

”  Tliat 's  Bermuda  Hundred,"  he  went  on,  “which  we  passed 
half  an  hour  or  more  ago.  We ’ve  come  six  miles  round  the 
curve,  and  are  less  than  half  a  mile  now  from  Bermuda  Hundred. 
Before  long  we  shall  come  to  Dutch  Gap.  a  cut  which  saves  us 
seven  miles.  There  we  go  through  the  (bq).  four  hundred  feet 
long  and  two  hundred  wide,  and  so  out  olf  Howlitt’s  I’oint,  where 
there  was  a  battle  in  the  civil  war.  you  remember.  Dutch  Gap 
was  begun  as  long  ago  as  when  the  country  was  first  settled. 
Dutchmen  settled  right  round  here,  ami  they  conceiv'ed  the  plan  of 
cutting  off  tliat  long  curve.  They  did  n’t  do  very  much  towards  it, 
however,  before  they  gave  it  U[).  Then  it  lay  just  as  they  left  it 
till  Butler  had  his  army  stationed  heie  in  the  war.  Howlitt's  and 
that  end  of  the  i»eninsula  was  occupied  by  the  Rebs,  and  Sewell's 
was  just  above.  He  was  determined  to  get  through  some  way. 
See  how  Malvern  Hill,  that  we  {)assed  an  houi-  ago,  keeps  coming 
into  siglit  off  theie  (»n  our  left  ?  Well,  Butler  said  he 'd  finish  the 
gap;  so  he  set  his  men  to  work.  The  Rebs  fired  from  both  sides 
so  that  they  had  to  quit.  But  old  Ben  was  n't  easily  put  down,  you 
remember.  So  he  set  his  prisoners  of  war  at  work  on  the  gap, 
and  tlu*v  were  let  alone.  Tlu^  gap  was  nearly  done,  when  the 
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(Tovfruineut  ordered  tlu*  work  stopiK-d,  Wluit  tori  don't  know, 
hut  in  1871  they  finished  the  cut,  and  we’ve  run  through  lu*re 
ever  since,  riiere,  you  can  see  it  out  ahead.” 

It  was  interesting,  indeed,  aftei-  the  history  we  liad  just  heard. 
On  the  south  side,  on  the  high  blutV.  stood  a  large  white  country 
house,  which  we  saw  for  two  hours  afterward  in  the  strange  wind¬ 
ings  of  this  most  ser[)entine  of  rivers. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  most  historic  spot  for  a  while  now. 
Drewry's  Bluffs  recalled  the  tiring  and  excitement  of  a  week;  and 
we  came  to  the  point  where  Butler’s  guidjoat  went  <lown  with 
forty-five  men.  And  there  was  —  yes,  thert*  icas  the  rij)ple.  .lust 
the  length  of  the  boat  it  ••swish-swashed”  over  and  over  the  spot 
where  so  many  mothers'  leave  boys  gave  np  their  lives  for  their 
country. 

After  a  time  the  bluffs  gradually  grew  less  distinct,  and  the 
shores  of  the  narrowing  river  slojted  back  gradually  into  magnifi¬ 
cent.  rolling  meadow-land.  Broad  farms  proclaimed  Northern 
thrift,  and  we  readily  btdieved  the  stories  of  immense  success  cer¬ 
tain  ••Yankees”  had  achieved  hereabo»its.  We  had  passed  the 
house,  back  at  Aikin’s  Landing,  where  Pitcahontas  lived  as  Mrs. 
Kolfe  :  and  when  the  great  house  a  little  below  Bichmond  was 
pointed  out  as  being  the  spot  where  Powhatan  die<l  and  was  buried, 
we  felt  that  we  had  taken  as  much  history  of  the  different  periods 
of  American  struggles  as  we  could  conveniently  digest  as  one 
day’s  measure.  We  could  see  the  big  l)owlder,  insi<le  an  iron 
paling,  which  is  said  to  be  Powhatan’s  gravestone.  It  is  elab(t- 
rately  carve<l  with  hieroglyphics,  which  we  did  not  stop  to  read. 

Bichmond,  beautiful  for  situaticm  u[)(»n  its  sevtm  hills,  lay 
stretched  before  us.  glittering  and  smiling  under  the  westering 
sun,  as  we  moved  up  the  river.  It  was  our  lirst  visit,  and  in  spite 
of  our  long  <lay  upon  the  .lames  Biver  we  were  full  of  enthusiasm. 
It  had  been  hard  work  on  that  peac-eful  river,  fringed  with  wil¬ 
lows.  tulip-trees,  and  blossoming  peach-trees,  to  realize  the  stil  ling 
scenes  that  had  lieen  enacted  there.  And  we  finally  left  the  Arid, 
fairly  stuffed  with  history,  incident,  tradition,  and  family  legends; 
but.  alas  !  so  drooping,  hot.  and  dusty  that  the  importunate  hack- 
inan  marked  us  for  his  own.  But  even  the  offer  of  a  clinmio  in  the 
shape  of  Libby  Prison,  on  our  way  up-town,  had  no  effect  u[)on 
us;  and  we  made  our  advent  into  Bichmond  in  all  the  poni]<  and 
glory  attending  a  ‘•bob-ear”  drawn  by  mules. 
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EDUCATION  AND  FREEDOM. 

HV  LiKNKKAL  THOMAS  J.  MOKGAX, 

I'rincipiil  of  th>-  Rhode.  Ishnid  State  \07'7nnl  School. 

IT  is  apjtareiit  to  every  observer  tluit  the  discipline  in  our 
seho»»ls  is  nuieli  milder  now  than  formerly.  Fifty  years  ago 
corporal  i)unishment  was  both  by  far  more  frequent  and  more 
severe  than  at  the  present  time.  The  rod  as  an  instrument  of 
discipline  is  fast  disapi)earing,  and  in  many  places  is  either  abso¬ 
lutely  forbidden  by  law,  or  totally  abolished  by  public  o[)inion. 
There  are  fewer  ruh*s  and  regulations,  a  more  frequent  ap[)eal  to 
reason  and  persuasion  rather  than  to  fear  of  })unishment,  pupils 
are  treated  more  as  equals  and  less  as  subordinates,  greater  free¬ 
dom  is  allowed  them  in  sports,  studies,  and  life,  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  school  and 
college. 

This  relaxation  of  <lisci[)line  may  be  regarded  as  a  lowering  of 
the  standard,  a  yielding  to  a  weak  htistsez  faire  spirit  that  under¬ 
estimates  the  value  of  law  and  the  merit  of  obedience  and  unduly 
exalts  the  imlividual.  By  .some  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times  and  as  ominous  of  future  disaster  to 
the  Republic.  It  is  supposed  to  result  either  from  indifference, 
negligence,  weakness,  or  from  false  views  of  law  and  government 
entertained  by  teachers.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is 
supposed,  by  those  who  entertain  this  view,  to  lie  in  a  return  to 
former  methods.  (Ireater  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  majesty 
of  law,  the  dignity  of  the  master,  the  sin  of  disobedience,  and 
the  merit  there  is  in  unhesitating,  prompt  submission  to  rightful 
authority.  It  is  pointed  out  that  every  government  must  be  a 
government  of  law,  and  that  obedience  is  not  only  a  cardinal 
virtue  but  a  prime  condition  of  the  continuance  of  a  re[)ublican 
government.  That  children  at  schoid  and  boys  in  college  are 
to  be  taught  habits  of  obedience  and  that  a  failure  to  do  this 
imperils  the  foundations  of  society  itself. 

d'his  view  of  the  situation  has  an  element  of  truth  in  it  and 
challenges  serious  thought.  If  it  is  correct,  we  are  in  danger. 
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Our  lihertit’s  are  in  jeopardy.  We  should  make  haste  to  institute 
a  ret’orni  in  our  schools  with  respect  to  discijdine. 

Uut  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter.  This  mildness  of  dis¬ 
cipline  is  a  sign  of  progr(*ss  not  of  retrogression.  It  is  a  symptom 
of  he  dth,  not  of  disease;  an  omen  of  good,  not  of  evil. 

The  fundamental  principle  that  underlies  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  jiersonal  liberty.  We  are  a  “government  of  the  people,  by 
the  [>eople,  and  for  the  people.’’  'riiis  aceepted  axiom  in  our  jtolit- 
ieal  philosophy  must  of  necessity  condition  all  our  thinking  on 
political  and  social  subjects.  We  must  t*ither  deny  this  premise 
or  aecept  all  that  is  im[)lied  in  it.  The  enthronement  of  the  peo- 
[)le,  the  many,  uncrowns  the  kitig,  the  des[)ot.  In  exalting  the 
many  to  su})reme  authority  we  lift  uj)  the  individual.  'I'lie  man 
takes  the  place  of  the  ruler.  With  the*  banishment  of  kings  goes 
all  the  pageantry  of  the  kingdom.  'Fhe  great  procession  of 
crowneil  heads,  lords  and  ladies  at  the  (Queen's  Jubilee  was  an  an¬ 
achronism  even  in  royal  England.  It  would  be  im{)ossible  and 
absurd  in  America,  at  least  in  any  more  serious  form  than  as  one 
of  IJarnum’s  pageants.  We  cannot  teach  Americans  to  bow  the 
knee  to  mere  authority,  however  venerable  and  im[)Osing.  The 
humblest  American  regards  himself,  and  rightly,  as  the  peer  in 
real  dignity  of  any  monarch  that  wears  a  crown.  He  too  is  a 
ruler,  a  veritable  sovereign. 

All  of  (»ur  institutions  are  modified  and  controlled  by  this  all- 
powerful,  ever-pres(‘nt  spirit  of  freedom.  We  recognize  no  caste, 
no  aristocracy,  no  classes.  All  are  on  a  [)oIitieal  level.  'I’lie  iiigli- 
est  ollice  is  open  to  the  lowest  jierson  if  he  will  tit  himself  for  it. 
I'he  ballot  is  free.  Every  man’s  home  is  his  castle.  Freedom  is 
his  heritage.  Liberty  is  not  a  privilege,  but  a  right.  Any  un¬ 
necessary  restriction  of  the  individual,  not  called  for  by  tin;  good 
of  the  many,  is  a  usur{)ation,  a  crinu*.  'I'hese  notions,  embodied  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  wrought  into  our  Constitution, 
woven  into  our  laws,  inculcated  from  the  [)ulpit,  on  the  rostrum, 
at  the  fireside,  permeate  our  literature,  penetrat<*  every  social  in¬ 
stitution,  and  find  their  way  into  every  school-room.  'Fhe  great 
body  of  our  school-masters,  native  and  “to  the  manner  born."  have 
themselves  been  educated  in  this  philoso[)hy  and  can  no  more 
escape  its  intluenee  than  they  can  change  their  character, 

A  jH'tty  otlic(‘r  traim*d  at  West  Point  —  the  oidy  unrepublican 
institution  lemaining  since  slavery  disa[)peai‘ed  —  may  [day  the 
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lordling  ovov  his  helpless  subjects,  and  may  make  much  ot'  mere 
autlunity,  hut  the  teacher  trained  in  an  American  home  and  in  our 
high  and  normal  schools  has  little  conce]»tion  of  what  authority 
means  apart  from  the  highest  consideration  for  the  weal  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  ( )ur  political  jthilosophy  necessitates  a  milder  discij)line  in 
family  and  scho(d.  to  corres[)ond  with  the  milder  rule  of  the  State. 
The  nearei-  the  government  approaches  to  an  autonomy,  the  nearer 
the  individual  ai)j>roaches  [terfect  freedom  and  the  more  liberal 
must  be  all  the  institutions  under  whitdj  he  lives. 

The  great  work  set  for  the  scho<ds  of  America  is  the  pre[)ara- 
tion  t>f  tlie  rising  generation  for  citizenship  in  a  free  republic. 
They  are  to  take  their  })laces  as  freemen,  exercise  the  jtrivilege  of 
voting,  and  Itecome  at  once  law-abiding  subjects  and  intelligent 
law-makers.  What  is  the  best  preparation  for  such  a  life?  Does 
it  demand  greater  rigor  in  school  discijdine  or  greater  liberty? 
Should  the  teaidier  emphasize  the  idea  of  authority  or  the  idea  of 
freedom  ?  Of  course  there  must  be  authority  in  the  family,  tiie 
school,  and  in  the  State.  And  children  are  to  be  instructed  in  the 
duty  and  held  to  the  ])ractice  of  obedience.  Wilful  disobedience 
to  law  at  schttol.  disregard  of  rightful  authority  at  home,  are  to  be 
l)imished,  together  with  crime,  disloyalty,  and  treason  against  the 
State,  Lawlessness,  anarchy,  and  mob  violence  are  to  be  held  up 
in  their  true  light  as  not  only  hostile  to  the  State,  subversive  of 
established  order,  hurtful  to  society,  but  also  as  inimical  to  the 
Ix-st  interests  of  the  individual.  Liberty  is  not  license.  Liberty  is 
only  self-imposed  law.  The  highest  conception  of  freedom  is  the 
action  of  a  divine  Indng  who  knows  no  limitations  save  those  that 
are  self-imj)osed.  Hut  these  restrictions  are  real.  (Jod  cannot  lie. 
The  Judge  <»f  all  the  earth  must  do  right.  He  is  free  because 
his  actions  originate  in  self.  He  is  a  law  to  himsidf,  but  he  is 
law.  Necessarily  there  i-an  be  but  one  absolutely  free  Heing  in 
the  universe.  All  others  must  be  subject.  Yet  the  highest  con¬ 
ceptual  of  moral  life  is  freedom,  where  all  action  is  self-originated. 
Enlightened  reason,  sensitive  conscience,  and  an  upright  will  are 
the  three  great  factors  in  the  moral  life  that  give  dignity  to  action 
and  ennoblement  to  the  actor.  These  are  the  man.  When  rea¬ 
son  recognizes  'truth,  conscience  urges  to  <lnty,  and  the  will 
executes  the  right  for  its  own  sak(*.  tlie  man  is  free,  is  noble,  is 
divine.  In  so  far  as  lu*  obeys  law  from  low  motives  or  from  eom- 
pulsion  he  is  no  longer  free.  Com[ailsorv  acts  are  not  virtuous 
acts.  Virtue  is  voluntary  confm-mity  to  right. 
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A  child  that  grows  up  uikUm-  suhjectiou  to  authority,  doing  from 
<Iay  to  day  simply  what  is  ivquii-ed  and  hceausc  it  is  lecpiiivd, 
judging  himself  and  being  judged  by  others  by  the  standard  of 
conformity  to  statute  law,  obedience  to  authority,  is  not  a  free 
being,  does  not  enjoy  liberty,  and  fails  utterly  of  preparation  for 
citizenship  in  a  free  state.  He  may  be  harmless,  innocent,  peace¬ 
able,  law-abiding,  upright,  a  good  subject,  but  he  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  citizen,  much  less  a  good  man.  To  l)e  a  good  citizen,  a 
useful  member  of  a  free  society,  one  must  have  on  all  luatters  of 
moral  relations  to  his  fellowmeu  an  ethical  code  in  the  life;  he 
must  not  obey  the  law  but  live  it.  To  become  litted  for  this 
exalted  state  the  child  must  early  be  trained  to  govern  its  own 
actions,  to  set  bounds  to  its  own  passions  and  desires,  to  subject 
itself  to  reason's  sway,  d’he  oidy  discipline  that  tits  for  freedom 
is  liberty. 

The  trouble  with  most  parents  and  teachers  is  that  they  govern 
too  much  and  train  too  little.  Despotism  breeds  lawlessness. 
The  child  overgoverned  at  home  rushes  into  wild  excesses  abroad. 
A  people  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  rebel.  Pharaoh’s  scepter  is 
broken  by  Moses’  rod.  Nihilism  is  the  outgrowth  of  al)Solutisni. 
The  evils  that  threaten  American  society  are  exotics  transplanted 
from  the  lands  where  bayonets  rule. 

If  freedom  is  man’s  normal  state,  he  must  t*arly  l)e  luepannl  for 
it  by  being  treated  as  a  free  being.  It  is  a  serious  misconception 
of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  the  child  is  not  lit  for  fnM*dom 
till  he  arrives  at  maturity.  Even  in  infancy  there  are  indications 
of  the  power  of  self-control.  The  babe  soon  leai  ns  to  suj)j)ress 
his  cries  and  to  control  his  temper.  The  little  child  avoids  danger, 
regulates  his  sports,  forms  his  own  j)lans,  and  executes  his  own 
designs,  lie  can  easily  be  taught  not  only  to  recognize  the  lea- 
sonableness  of  the  requirements  made  of  him  when  presented  to 
him,  but  to  discern  it  for  himself.  He  learns  to  reason  and  to 
govei’ii  himself  by  reason.  A  school  may  l)e  largely  .self-governed, 
and  well  governed.  It  is  true  that  ehildreu  are  ignorant  and  weak, 
and  have  Ijesides  an  element  of  self-will,  caprice,  viciousness,  that 
needs  education  and  support  and  restraint.  'I'liere  must  be,  in 
every  schocd,  (diecks,  a  veto-j)ower.  Everywhere  in  society  there 
are  these  limitations  of  the  individual.  Even  majorities  must  re¬ 
spect  the  written  constitution  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
In  all  free  states  there  is  a  senate  set  (»ver  against  an  assembly. 
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There  is  an  executive  anneil  with  a  veto-power,  and  over  all  a 
court  to  guard  the  constitution  from  infraction  hy  the  state  itself. 

So  there  should  he  in  the  school  the  recoginzed  necessity  of  a 
hodv  empowered  to  check,  control,  or  modify  the  rule  of  the  mass 
of  students  wlieii  called  for.  They  must  not  be  left  to  themselves. 
But  it  must  he  a  restriction  of  mere  authority,  arbitrary  power 
only  when  reason  fails.  The  occasion  that  calls  for  its  exercise 
must  be  extraordinary.  The  students  of  even  lower-grade  schools 
are  competent  to  govern  themselves  in  a  large  degree  and  should 
be  enconiaged  to  do  so. 

True,  there  will  be  mistakes,  but  the  evil  resulting  from  mis¬ 
takes  may  furnish  occasions  for  instruction.  Men  learn  from  their 
mistakes:  why  should  not  children.''  The  discipline  of  conse- 
(pieuces  is  a  recognized  element  in  (rod’s  education  of  the  race. 
To  feel  the  force  <»f  their  own  mistakes,  to  searcli  out  the  far- 
reaching  conseipiences  of  their  own  actions,  to  <levise  remedial 
measures,  to  sedulously  avoid  a  repetition  of  them,  is  itself  an  in¬ 
valuable  training,  an  indispensable  experience  in  preparation  for 
life's  active  duties.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  leave  children 
or  pupils  of  any  age  to  rush  into  serious  dangers  and  to  sutfer  the 
dire  results  of  ignorance  and  folly  from  which  the  experience  and 
authority  of  tiieir  parents  or  teachers  should  have  saved  them. 
Hut  suffering  minor  penalties  flowing  naturally  out  of  violated 
law  is  often  a  sure  means  nf  leading  the  offender  to  a  wise  i)re- 
caution  that  saves  him  from  greater  evils. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  learning  and  wisdom.  A  foed 
may  be  learned,  or  at  least  a  learned  man  may  be  a  fool.  It  is  one 
thing  to  learn  geometry  by  studying  the  demonstrations  of 
Kuclid.  It  is  quite  another  and  far  nobler  thing  to  learn  to  geom- 
etrize  by  inventing  one's  theorems  and  <lemonstrations.  So  too 
one  may  be  a  master  in  ethics  so  far  as  knowledge  goes,  but  a  weak¬ 
ling  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  practice 
what  we  have  learned  from  books  and  masters.  Tliere  is  a  moral 
filter,  a  sturdy,  manly  virtue,  devehqted  by  grappling  with  prac¬ 
tical  moral  problems,  overcoming  temptations,  resisting  evil, 
evolving  jtrinciples  out  of  our  experiences.  An  ethical  code  boi  n 
cf  life  may  lack  in  scientific  completeness,  but  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  forceful  in  guiding  conduct  than  any  set  of  memorized 
precepts. 

Pupils  are  to  be  gov»*rned.  They  are  to  be  taught  moral  jtre- 
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cepts.  They  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  left  t<»  themselves.  But 
wbat  is  insisted  on  most  strenuously  is  that  they  ai-e  to  be  trained 
to  tiiink  for  themselves  on  moral  subjects  and  to  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  results  of  their  own  thinking.  'Fhey  must  ]»e 
thrown  gi-admilly  and  wisely  U[)on  themstdves.  The  a{)peal  must 
be  made  more  and  more  to  conscience  and  reason  and  less  and  less 
to  fear  and  power. 

This  does  not  prevent  Imt  lather  necessitates  the  clearest  and 
juost  explicit  inculcation  of  wise  precepts  and  tin*  expt»sition  of 
fundamental  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  justice,  eijuity,  loyalty, 
truthfulness,  lidelity,  and  all  the  civic  and  social  virtues.  The 
highest  ideal  is  (‘ver  to  be  presented  to  the  yonng  as  the  goal  of 
their  endeavor.  This  ideal  Itecoming  gradually  clearer  in  outline, 
more  coni[dete  in  (b*tail,  at  length  takes  its  place  in  tlie  imagina¬ 
tion  as  an  abiding  presence,  a  silent,  forcefitl  mentor.  'Fhe  child 
trained  at  home  and  in  selnxd  to  judge  its  own  action^  by  this 
ideal  standard  has  an  inward  [)rom[)ting  toward  the  right  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  all  })laces.  d'his  is  a  safeguard  in  temp¬ 
tation,  an  enc(»uragement  in  trial,  a  nemesis  in  wrong,  and  a 
reward  in  victory. 

The  «lay  of  submission  to  human  authority  is  fast  passing  away. 
Absolutism  is  a  bygone.  In  philosophy,  religion,  science,  and  in 
politics  the  same  great  phenoin(*non  is  .seen  of  an  awakening  con¬ 
sciousness  of  free<lom.  The  old  state  of  things,  despots  and  dun¬ 
geons,  pO[»es  and  inquisitions,  masters  and  Hoggings,  are  giving 
way  to  written  constitutions  and  the  ballot,  the  open  Bible  and 
private  judgment,  and  the  teacher  rnling  Ijv  love.  We  cannot 
restore  the  (dd  regime.  Once  gone  it  is  gone  forever.  To  prepare 
onr  children  to  live  and  act  well  their  part  in  this  modern  age  in 
onr  country,  we  must  educate  them  for  freedom  by  training  them 
in  freedom's  ways.  Education  takes  on  new  signiticance,  involves 
new  methods,  necessitates  a  new  spirit,  when  it  sets  for  itself  the 
high  and  holy  task  of  training  a  wlnde  vast  generation  of  free 
men  and  women  who  shall  be  adequate  for  tbe  duties  and  prepared 
for  the  privileges  of  lives  of  rational,  social,  political,  religious 
freeebun. 

The  hand  intellectualizes  the  body.  In  a  certain  sense  the 
mind  itself  is  dependent  upon  it.  All  lineness  of  work  comes 
from  its  sublime  jiossibilities  tor  high  labor.  Everything  that 
proceeds  out  of  the  infinite  delicacy  cd’  our  nature  re(juires  its 
service.  MacAhthuu. 


A 
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OXF.  of  the  most  interesting  and  iiniiortant  questions  before 
tlie  I)e[)artnient  of  Superintendence  at  its  late  ineetino- 
in  Wasliinoton,  1).  was  “llow  shall  the  Qualitieations  of 
Teachers  be  Determined?”  and  although  Superintendent  Draper's 
paper  presented  many  (“xeellent  suggestions,  the  suhsecjuent  dis¬ 
cussion  was  of  such  a  nature,  both  as  regarded  its  character  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time  devoted  t(»  it,  as  to  prevent  the  member¬ 
ship  generally  from  rea})ing  the  l)enelits  to  be  derived  from  a 
careful  study  of  probably  thi'  lent  si/sfem  of  determining  the  qual¬ 
ifications  of  teachers  ami  certilicating  them  accordingly.  Enter¬ 
taining  this  opinion,  the  writer  feels  justitied  in  presenting  in 
historical  (tutline The  I’ennsylvania  Plan"  with  comments,  and 
thus  hopes  to  do  in  a  manner  what  should  have  been  done  there. 

As  early  as  the  year  1S40  *•  school  directors  were  authorized 
either  of  themselves  or  with  the  aid  of  some  competent  persmi 
employed  by  them  to  examine  all  teachers  applying  for  schools 
and  to  give  them  certitieates  of  competency.”  ' 

As  will  be  seen  this  act  was  merely  i)ermissory,  but  by  the  act 
of  1841>  ••teachers  were  henceforth  i>r<)hihite<l  from  teaching  with¬ 
out  a  certificati*  enumerating  the  branches  the}'  had  been  found 
capable  of  teaching,  signetl  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors 
before  whom  they  had  been  examined,  such  certificate  to  be  re¬ 
newed  annually." - 

The  general  principle  of  I^ennsylvania  school  legislation,  first 
[termissory.  and  obligatory  only  after  success  has  been  assured  by 
experiment,  is  beautifully  ilht.strated  in  these  two  acts.  It  is  due 
to  adherence  to  this  principle  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  pre¬ 
sents  a  continuous  growth,  almost  an  (»rganism.  and  no  backward 
steps.  'I'he  next  advance  was  made  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
.May,  1S.*)4,  which  established  the  othce  of  county  superintend¬ 
ent  and  made  it  his  duty 

'  NVlckcrsliam''  Ui't.ol  in  p.  .'Jil'. 
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to  examine  all  the  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teacher  (in  the 
presem-e  of  the  board  of  directors  or  controllers,  shonld  they  desire  to  be 
jn-esent,  to  whom  they  shall  first  apply  in  his  county),  and  to  give  each 
person  found  qualified  a  certificate,  setting  forth  the  branches  of  learning 
he  or  she  is  capable  of  teaching;  and  such  examination  and  certificate  shall 
be  renewed  as  often  as  any  such  teachers  shall  be  employed  in  teaching  any 
branch  of  learning  other  than  those  enumerated  in  his  or  her  certificate; 
and  no  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any  school  to  teach  other  branches  than 
those  set  forth  in  such  certificate  of  said  teacher:  prorulvil,  That  the 
county  superintendent  may  annul  any  such  certificate  given  by  him  or  his 
predecessor  in  office,  when  he  shall  think  proper,  giving  at  least  ten  days’ 
previous  notice  thereof,  in  writing,  to  the  teacher  holding  it,  and  to  the 
directors  and  controllers  of  the  district  in  which  he  or  she  may  be 
employed. 

Two  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  this 
act :  the  first,  that  the  branches  iti  which  the  candi<late  was 
to  be  examined  were  fixed  by  law,  thus  practically  establishing 
a  minimum  of  (pialification ;  for  by  the  same  act  it  was  provided 
that 


I 


it  shall  be  the  duty  of  ea<-h  county  sui)erintendent  to  see  that  in  every 
district  there  shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  gram¬ 
mar,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  such  other  branches  as  the  board 
of  directors  or  controllers  may  re<julre; 

and  the  second,  that  the  superintendent  is  a  sworn  officer,  elected, 
to  be  sure,  by  the  directors  of  the  entire  county,  but  always  act¬ 
ing  only  with  those  of  a  township,  and  never  transacting  any 
official  business  with  those  of  the  entire  county:  that  he  holds  his 
office  for  three  years,  while  one  third  of  the  directors  of  a  town¬ 
ship  are  elected  annually.  These  provisions  render  the  superin¬ 
tendent  independent  of  the  directors  to  a  very  great  degree,  and 
secure  almost  perfect  impartiality  to  the  teachers.  To  provide 
against  the  election  of  superintendents  incompetent  to  conduct  an 
examination,  two  provisions  exist:  the  first,  that  he  must  be  “a  i 
person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  and  of  skill  and  [ 
experience  in  the  art  of  teaching;*’  and  the  second,  that  the  stiite 
superintendent  “shall  have  the  power  of  removing  any  county 
superintendent  for  neglect  of  <luty,  incompt  tenct/,  or  immorality.”  j 
By  the  act  of  1878  these  qualifications  were  further  defined,  and 
it  was  }>rovided  ! 


That  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county,  city, 
or  borough  superintendent,  in  any  county  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  does 
not  possess  a  diploma  from  a  college  legally  empowere^J  to  grant  literary 
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deforces,  a  diploma  or  state  certiticate  issued  according  to  law  by  the 
authorities  of  a  state  normal  school,  a  professional  certificate  from  a 
county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent  of  good  standing,  issued  at  least 
one  year  prior  to  the  election,  or  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  nor  shall  such  person  be  eligible 
unless  he  has  a  sound  moral  character,  and  has  had  successful  experience  in 
teaching  within  three  years  of  the  time  of  his  election:  prodded,  That 
serving  as  county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent  shall  be  deemed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  test  of  ipialifications. 

The  law  of  1S.')4  provided  for  one  kind  of  certificate,  valid 
until  annulled  hy  the  county  superintendent,  and  intended  for 
persons  qualified  to  pass  a  thorough  examination  at  least  in 
the  branches  retiuired  h^-  law:  namely,  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar;  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  such  persons  could  not  be  found  in  sufficient  num- 
Ijers  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and  hence  the 
expedient  of  issuing  provixlonal  certijicatex  (food  for  one  year  was 
adopted,  and  this  course  entirely  without  warrant  of  law  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  lst‘»7,  when  it  was  legalized.  I’ractically,  therefore, 
from  1S54  to  IStlT,  there  were  two  kinds  of  certificates  issued  by 
county  superintendents:  the  so-called  professional  certiticate, 
recognized  and  established  by  law,  and  generally  given  onh'  to 
experienced  teacliers,  and  valid  until  annulled  by  the  county  su[)er- 
intendent,  and  the  so-called  provisional  certificate  valid  tndy  for  a 
3’ear,  and  given  to  all  inexi)erienced  teachers  as  well  as  to  such 
experienced  teachers  as  failed  to  [)ass  “a  thorough  examination” 
in  the  branches  required  by  law,  or  in  the  practice  of  teaching. 
Both  were  limited  to  the  county  in  w'hicli  they  were  issued,  but 
could  and  in  fact  often  were  endorsed  without  examination  by 
superintendents  of  other  counties.  The  latter  could  also  be,  and 
in  fact  often  was,  renewed  by  the  superintendent  without  a  re¬ 
examination.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  the  law 
empowered  the  superintendent  to  revoke  the  former  certiticate 
without  axxiyniny  any  reaxon,  yet  ver}'  little  complaint,  none  to 
the  writer's  knowledge,  was  ever  heard  as  regards  this  feature  of 
the  law,  but  complaints  and  charges  were  often  heard  and  made 
that  su[>erintendents.  to  make  themselves  xolid  with  directors  and 
other  influential  persons,  as  the  time  of  the  triennial  election 
drew'  nigh,  would  issue  profexxlonal  certificates  rather  too  freely 
to  teachers  in  whom  such  persons  were  especially  interested,  and 
also  that  teachers  having  such  certificates  were  only  too  liable  to 
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bi*eoine  pedagogical  fossils,  refusing  to  make  any  efforts  to  further 
improve  themselves  now  that  they  had  a  eertitieate  good  for  life 
which  exempted  them  fruni  all  further  examinations.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  when  in  18GT  the  following  act  was  passed:  — 

That  after  the  passjige  of  this  act,  no  teaciier  in  this  Conunonwealth 
shall  receive,  from  a  comity,  city,  or  borough  suiteriiiteiident,  a  certificate, 
as  a  teacher,  who  has  not  a  fair  knowledge!  of  orthography,  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  geography,  English  grannnar,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching,  nor  shall  such  certificate 
be  given  to  any  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  as  a  beverage,  any 
intoxicating  drinks;  and  all  certificates  given  to  teachers  shall  set  fortli  the 
branches  in  which  those  holding  them  have  been  found  proficient,  and  indi¬ 
cate,  by  suitable  marks,  the  degree  of  that  proficiency.  .  .  . 

County,  city,  and  borough  superintendents  shall  issue  two  grades  of 
teachers’ certificates,  one  of  which  shall  be  called  a  provisional  certificate, 
and  shall  be  given  to  applicants  posse8^ing  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branches 
named  in  section  eleven,  or  to  those  who,  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  branches,  have  little  or  no  experience  in  teat!hing,  and  shall  license 
the  holder  to  teach  in  the  county,  city,  or  borough  where  issued  for  one 
year,  and  which  shall  not  be  renewed  without  a  rei^xanunation ;  and  the 
other  shall  be  called  a  professional  certificate,  and  shall  be  given  only  to 
those  who  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  above  named, 
and  who  have  had  successful  experience  in  teaching,  and  shall  license  the 
holder  to  teach  in  the  county,  city,  or  borough  where  issued,  during  the 
official  term  of  the  county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent  issuing  it,  and 
for  one  year  thereafter:  jtroi'iifed,  That  all  so-called  professional  certifi¬ 
cates  heretofore  issued  b\'  any  county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent, 
shall  cease  to  be  valid  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  except  those  issued  since  the  first  Monday  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  which  certificates  shall  be 
valid  as  long  as  others  Issued  during  the  presmit  term  of  the  superintend¬ 
ency:  jtrorided,  That  any  professional  certificate  may  be  renewed  by  a 
county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent  without  rei'xamination,  after  hav¬ 
ing  satisfied  himself  by  personal  observation  in  his  or  her  school  of  the 
competency  and’  skill  as  a  teacher  of  the  person  holding  it:  jtrovided 
further,  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  cause  to 
be  prepared  a  new  grade  of  teacher’s  certificate,  to  be  called  a  permanent 
certificate,  w’hich  shall  be  granted  by  him  to  practical  teachers  holding  pro¬ 
fessional  certificates,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  or  boards  of 
directors,  in  w’hose  employment  the  applicant  shall  have  taught  for  the 
three  preceding  annual  school  terms,  which  shall  be  countersigned  by  the 
proiKjr  county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent  in  office  when  the  applica¬ 
tion  shall  be  made,  and  approved,  after  examination,  if  they  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary,  by  a  committee  of  five  teachers,  a  part  of  whom  may  be  females, 
holding  permanent  certificates,  if  there  be  so  many  holding  such  certifi¬ 
cates;  but  if  there  be  none  or  not  sufficient  number  of  that  grade  of 
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teachers,  the  coininittee  shall  be  constituted  wholly  or  in  part,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  teachers  holding  l)r()t'essional  certilicates;  said  committee  to  be 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  members  of  the  teachers’  institute,  at  its  annual 
session,  from  the  same  county,  city,  or  borough  in  which  the  applicant 
resides  at  the  time  of  making  the  application ;  and  such  permanent  certiti- 
cates  shall  eontinne  to  be  valiil  in  such  county,  city,  or  borough,  unless 
forfeited  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  shall  also  entitle  the 
holder  to  teach  one  year  in  any  other  county,  city,  or  borough  in  this  Com- 
inpnwealtli,  without  reexamination,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  may  be 
indorsed  by  the  proper  county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent,  if,  from 
personal  knowledge,  he  deem  it  worthily  held,  and  it  shall  then  confer 
upon  the  holder  the  same  rank  and  jn’ivileges  as  in  the  county,  city,  or 
borough  where  issued;  and  such  permanent  certificate  shall  only  be 
annniled  upon  comjilaint  duly  proven  of  inconipetency,  cruelty,  negligence, 
or  immorality,  made  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  by  a 
county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent,  and  a  committee  of  teachers 
elected  and  constituted  as  aforesaid. 

As  will  be  seen  this  act  the  [trovisioiial  certificate  but 

forbids  its  noiewal  without  a  reexaininatioii ;  adds  the  history 
of  the  Uiiiti'd  States  and  the  theory  of  teaching  to  the  branches 
in  which  teachers  are  now  reijuired  by  law  to  be  examined  (physi¬ 
ology  and  hygiene  were  added  in  18S,5):  limits  the  time  for  which 
professional  certificates  shall  be  granted;  permits  their  renewal 
without  reexamination,  and  authorizes  the  issuing  of  a  permanent 
certificate  by  tbe  state  su[)erintendent  on  the  recommeiulatiou 
of  the  three  tdasses  of  persons  most  competent  to  certify  to  the 
profession <(I  ipxdifituttions  of  the  a[»plieant.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  legislation  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  a  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  the  superintendents,  who  were  found  too  liberal  in  the 
bestowing  of  professional  certificates  valid  for  life,  and  too  kind 
to  require  reexamination  of  the  holders  of  i)rovisional  certifi¬ 
cates.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  no  certificate  can  legally 
be  issued  “to  any  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  as  a  beverage 
any  intoxicating  drinks,  nor  to  any  one  not  possessing  a  good 
moral  character.” 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  scientific  and  literary  as  well  as  the 
professional  examination  is  primarily  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
professional  teacher,  the  superintemlent,  the  certifying  in  that  of 
the  board  or  boards  in  whose  employ  the  })rofessioual  ([ualifications 
were  [)ractii-ally  tested  and  demonstrated,  and  the  final  endorse¬ 
ment  is  given  by  the  ajqdicant’s  professional  brethren  as  a  check 
to  possible  favoritism  or  partiality,  riie  method  of  proceeding 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  forms:  — 
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Form  of  Appliration  for  Permanent  Ce)'/  if  cate. 


Superinfcm/ent  if  Pnh/ir  [ndruction. 

Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  .  .  .  school  dis¬ 
trict,  .  .  .  county,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted :  — 

Ite-'ioired,  That  .  .  •  ,  whose  address  is  ...  P.  ().,...  county,  Pa., 
having  taught  a  common  school  in  this  district  for  .  .  .  annual  school 
term,  ...  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  consider  him  well  <|ualiti(‘d 
as  a  teacher,  morally,  intellectually,  and  professionally. 

Hesolred,  That  we  recommend  the  State  Superintendent  of  I’uhlic 
Instruction  to  grant  the  above  named  ...  a  ]>ermanent  certificate. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

. .  l^resident. 

Attest : 

. .  Sicretary. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  .  .  .  school  district, 
.  .  .  county,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 

Iteaidved,  That  .  .  .  ,  having  taught  a  common  school  in  this  district  for 
.  .  .  annual  school  term,  .  .  .  we  cordially  unite  in  the  recoininendation 
expressed  in  the  preceding  resolutions. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

. Pres!  it  eld. 

Attest: 

. ,  Secretary. 


No.  3. 

. 18 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  .  .  .  school  district, 
.  .  .  county.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 

Pe.'ioh'ed,  That  .  •  .  ,  having  taught  a  coinnion  school  in  this  district  for 
.  .  .  annual  school  tenn,  .  .  .  we  cordially  unite  in  the  recominendatioii 
expressed  in  the  preceding  resolutions. 

By  oriler  of  the  board  of  directors. 

. ,  t ‘resident. 

Attest : 

. .  Secretary. 

These  forms,  when  tilled  ii[i  iind  projierly  signed,  nitist  be 
approved  by  the  eoiinty  stuierintendent  and  the  eoniniittee  on 
teachers'  certificates,  as  follows :  — 

. 18 

Knowing  ...  to  have  taught  a  common  school  the  three  annual  school 
terms  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  this  application,  and  knowing  him 
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also  to  hold  a  valid  professional  certificate,  and  to  possess  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  teacher,  and  believinir  him  to  be  entirely  worthy,  I  concur  in  the 

foregoing  recommendation.  . 

Sit/)erinte»ih‘iit  of  schools  of  .  .  .  county. 

. 18 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  entirely 
approve  the  foregoing  recommenilations,  and  trust  the  application  may  be 
granted. 


C'otnmiffee  on  Teachers'  Cert  if  rotes  for  .  .  .  county. 

Ill  order  to  luevent  the  passing  of  an  applicant  without  any 
examination  hy  the  committee  and  also  to  cnahle  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  to  know  the  character  of  these  examinations,  as  well  as  to 
give  it  some  power  of  controlling  them,  the  following  siniplement 
was  passed :  — 

That  all  examinations  for  permanent  certificates  for  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  shall  be  by  written  (|uestions  and  answers;  and  in  case 
the  examination  of  the  applicant  is  satisfactory  to  the  committee  of  teach¬ 
ers  on  permanent  certificates,  the  list  of  ipiestions  and  answers,  with  all 
other  [lapers  accompanying  the  aiiplication,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  I’ublic  Instruction,  and  if  approved  by  the  Superintendent 
of  I’ublic  Instruction,  he  shall  issue  and  forward  to  the  applicant  a  perma¬ 
nent  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  now  re(|uired  by  law:  yrochled,  That  the  questions  shall  be 
answered  innnediately  and  in  the  j)resence  of  the  committee. 

1‘rovision  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  additional  branches 
at  any  time  subsetpumt  to  the  issuing  of  the  eertilicate  so  that 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  make  continuous  efforts  at  self- 
improvement. 

It  is  in  order  now  to  call  attention  to  another  kind  of  certificate, 
the  highest  of  all,  valid  for  life  in  any  part  of  the  State  and 
known  as  the  ’rcachers’  State  Certificate,  riie  law  establishing 
State  Normal  Schools  passed  in  ISdT,  wdth  su[)plement  in  IS, 59, 
provides  among  other  certificates  one  for  actual  practical  teachers 
as  follows :  — 

TKACUF-HS’  STATE  CEKTIFICATE. 

That  no  certificate  of  competency  in  the  practice  of  teachiiiir  shall 
be  issued  to  the  regular  graduate  of  any  of  said  normal  schools  till 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  graduation,  and  of  two 
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full  annual  terms  of  actual  teaclnn<j  in  the  district  or  districts  in  which 
such  graduate  taught,  nor  to  any  teacher  who  shall  hold  a  full  certificate  of 
scholarship,  without  having  been  a  regular  student  and  graduate,  unless 
upon  full  proof  of  three  years’  actual  teaching  in  a  coininon  school  or 
schools,  nor  in  either  case  without  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  conduct,  and  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  re<pnsite  duration  of 
professional  duty,  frojn  the  board  or  boards  of  directors  in  whose  emi>loy- 
ment  the  applicant  shall  have  taught,  countersigned  by  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  proper  county  or  comities,  on  the  jtrodnction  of  which 
proof,  and  not  otherwise,  a  full  certificate  of  comiietence  in  the  practice  of 
teaching  shall  be  added  to  the  certilicate  of  scholarship,  and  of  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  teaching  already  jiossessed,  to  be  received  as 
full  evidence  of  practical  (pialification  to  teach  in  any  jiart  of  tin*  State 
without  further  examination:  y/yoz-oAv/,  It  >  lire  nr,  That  jiractical  f(*achers 
who  shall,  upon  due  examination,  receive  a  certificate  of  scholar.-hii*,  may 
at  the  same  time  receive  a  certificate  in  the  jiractice  of  teaching,  upon  jiro- 
dncing  the  reipiired  evidence  of  three  years'  previous  experience  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  of  good  moral  conduct. 

The  evidence  must  he  jircseiiied  in  the  tollowing  lonns:  — 


Eoriii  Jot’  Prtn'ficul  Tidfhtrs'  Stuff  Ct  rlijivtile. 

No.  1. 

. IK 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  .  .  .  school  district, 
.  .  .  county,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following  resolutions  were 
ado]>ted :  — 

liesolrtd.  That  .  .  .  ,  whose  acMress  is  .  .  .  P.  .  county.  Pa., 

having  taught  a  common  school  in  this  district  for  .  .  .  annual  school 
term,  .  .  .  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  consider  .  .  .  well  ijnalitied 
as  a  teacher,  morally,  intellei;tnally,  and  professionally. 

J  lest  tired,  That  we  recommend  to  the  State  Hoard  of  F.xaminers  and  the 
faculty  of  the  State*  Normal  School,  located  at  ...  ,  Pa.,  to  grant  the  above- 
named  person  a  teacher’s  state  certificate. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

. ,  1* rest  dent. 

Attest: 

. ,  Sfcretary. 

No.  •>. 


. IK 

Af  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  .  .  .  school  district, 
.  .  .  county.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
J!e.stdred,  That  .  .  .  ,  having  taught  a  common  school  in  this  district  for 
.  .  .  animal  school  term,  .  .  .  we  cordially  unite  in  the  recommendation 
expressed  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

. ,  Presiilent. 

Attest : 

. ,  Secret  art!. 
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No.  .‘1. 

. 18 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  .  .  .  school  district, 
.  .  .  county,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
Hexolred,  That  .  .  .  ,  having  taught  a  common  school  in  this  district  for 
.  .  .  annual  school  term,  ...  we  cordially  unite  in  the  recommendation 
expressed  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

. ,  President. 

Attest : 


Knowing  ...  to  be  a  successful  teacher,  and  a  person  of  good  moral 
character,  I  concur  in  the  foregoing  recommendation. 

Sn peri ntenden!  of  schools  of  .  .  .  count tj. 

Note.  —  If  the  api)licant  has  taught  for  one  board  the  three*  annual 
school  terms  reeiulred  by  law.  blaidv  No.  1  should  be  tilled  up  with  the 
word  three,  and  “  term  ”  be  made  to  read  terms;  if  he  has  taught  for  one 
board  two  terms,  and  for  another  one  term,  blanks  Nos.  1  and  2  should  be 
tilled  up  accordingly ;  and  the  three  forms  above  giv'en  are  designed  to  be 
filled  up  only  when  the  ai)plicant  has  taught  for  three  ditlerent  boards. 

This  peniKinent  State  Certilicate,  exeinjttiiig  the  teacher  from 
any  ami  all  further  t‘x;ttnimtti()ii,  eaii  he  obtained  by  any  praeticiil 
teacher  holding  a  professional  certilicaU*  and  a|)})lying  for  it 
with  the  neeessary  recommetidations  as  set  forth  above,  at  the 
proper  time  tind  place.  Hence  if  teachers  will  btit  (pialify  thetn- 
selves  by  years  of  study  tis  they  must  in  other  [)rofessi(tns,  tlie 
annual  examinations  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past:  if  they  will 
not  so  study  and  <inalify  themselves,  they  have  no  cause  for 
complaint.  As  an  actual  fact,  the  writer  of  this  has  prevailed 
upon  four  teachers  to  present  themselves  for  examination  by  a 
normal  school  facility  and  a  state  board  as  provided  liy  this  act, 
and  every  one  of  them  snccessfnlly  passed  through  the  ordeal. 

Students  of  State  Normal  Schools  in  order  to  be  graduated  are 
required  to  pass  an  examination  by  the  faculty,  and  an  additional 
examination  by  a  state  board  of  examiners  constituted  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  .Sn[)erintendent  (or  his  deputy),  who  also  directs 
the  examination. 

2.  The  principal  of  the  school  whose  class  is  examined. 

3.  The  principal  of  some  other  State  Normal  School,  appointed 
by  the  State  Superintendent. 
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4.  Two  county  or  city  superintciidentii  (also  appointed  by  the 
State  Superintendent)  serving  in  the  respective  normal  school 
district. 

The  student  to  be  graduated  must  receive  four  votes  out  of  the 
five;  the  examination  includes  all  the  branches  in  the  course;  the 
certificate  issued  is  valid  for  only  two  years  as  a  license  to  teach 
in  any  part  of  the  State. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  the  graduate,  if  he  or  she 
desires  to  obtain  a  diploma  valid  for  life  in  any  2)art  of  the  State 
and  exempting  from  all  fui  ther  examination,  must  present  recom¬ 
mendations  similar  to  those  retpiired  of  practical  teachers 
mentioned  above  but  covering  only  two  years. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  unqualilied 
and  incompetent  graduates  receive  diplomas,  the  fault  lies  not 
only  with  the  normal  schools,  but  is  more  justly  t»»  be  attributed 
to  the  examining  boards  and  the  superintendents  as  well  as  to 
the  boards  of  directt)rs,  and  especially  t()  these,  since  they  certify 
to  what  is  not  the  fact.  Superintendent.s,  to  be  sure,  plead  in 
extenuation  of  their  fault  (that  is,  of  their  inclining  to  rather  too 
great  leniency)  that  they  render  themselves  odious  both  by  strict¬ 
ness  as  examiners  and  by  refusal  to  recommend  for  diplomas,  and 
as  tbere  is  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  between  all  graduates, 
especially  of  the  same  sehoed,  a  superintendent  is  often  (piite 
effectually  reminded  of  his  conscientious  i»cif(»rmance  of  duty  in 
this  respect  at  the  approach  of  the  triennial  election,  b<»th  by  the 
graduates  and  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  the  normal  school 
located  in  his  district.  Instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  super¬ 
intendents  have  attributed  their  defeat  to  such  action,  but  of 
course  a  pul)lic  oflicer  must  not  expect  that  conscientious  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty  shall  always  be  rewarded  with  a  letdection. 

The  writer  has  thus  at  great  length  presented  “  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Plan  ”  because  he  believes  it  to  be  the  most  nearly  [)erfeet 
method  of  ascertaining  and  certifying  to  the  (|ualifieations  of 
teachers,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  (d’  this  article,  and  that  if 
fairly  examined  others  will  coincide  with  him,  and  advocate  its 
adoption  in  otlier  States.  To  allege  that  it  is  not  free  from  imper¬ 
fections  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  a  work  of  human  invention,  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  show  where  and  in  what  respect  to  im[>rove 
the  machinery. 
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OLD  AND  N£U'  LITERATURE  OF  DREAMS. 

HV  .lAMKS  BU(  KHAM. 

ri'^IIE  Other  day  I  saw  the  statement  that  a  man  had  invented  a 
JL  machine  for  registering  a  person's  dreams  at  night.  No  de¬ 
scription  of  the  machine  was  given,  but  I  am  anxiously  awaiting 
the  next  rei>ort  from  tlie  government  pat(Mit  olhee,  to  see  if  the 
ingenious  unknown  has  made  a  eonlidant  of  Uncle  Sam.  Meanwhile 
I  have  fallen  in  with  a  young  student  of  biological  science,  who  says 
that  he  has  kept  a  full  record  of  his  dreams  since  188!2,  and  for 
the  past  six  weeks  has  been  arranjiinjf  them  in  (;nrvei<  /  Those  who 
have  read,  or  dipped  int(»,  the  I)onnelly-Shakes[)eare  literature 
know  what  this  means.  Our  industrious  young  friend  assures  me 
that  for  the  past  five  years  he  has  not  gone  to  lied  without  a  note¬ 
book  and  pencil,  and  so  ex[)ert  has  he  become  in  tlie  chronicling 
of  visions  that  he  can  jot  down  a  dream  without  lighting  his  lamp, 
and  then  straightway  sink  back  int(»  the  arms  of  Morjiheus  and 
dream  some  more!  One  of  these  days  you  will  see  an  article  from 
his  pen  in  a  certain  scientific  journal  (if  the  editor  does  n't  object), 
and  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  well  worth  the  reading. 

For  one,  I  am  glad  there  is  a  prospei-t  that  the  literature  of 
dreams  will  be  revived.  I  am  not  superstitious.  I  do  not  believe 
that  if  you  dream  a  thing  three  times  it  will  conie'to  })ass.  Neither 
do  I  believe  tliat  isolated  dreams  go  by  contraries.  The  only 
time  I  ever  slept  with  a  piece  of  wedding-cake  under  my  pillow  I 
dreamed  of  a  certain  oldtime  nurse  of  mine;  and  veril}',  six 
months  from  that  niglit  she  married  a  man  with  a  shoe-full  of  chil¬ 
dren !  Yet,  in  s[)ite  of  all  the  old  wives’  fables,  there  is  something 
fascinating  in  the  literature  of  dreams.  One  feels  as  though  he 
were  taking  a  peep  into  some  kaleidoscopic  other  world.  The  only 
trouble  is,  one  can  never  get  hold  of  a  genuine  chronicle  of 
dreams.  They  have  all  been  edited,  ex})urgated,  and  sewed  to¬ 
gether  with  common-sense.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  read  some 
biography  of  dream-life  that  was  written — like  the  biological 
student’s — on  the  si)ot,  xui  (jeneris  et  verhntim.  I  would  not  care 
for  any  connection  of  common-sense.  Let  the  phantasmal  proces¬ 
sion  pass  along  with  all  its  ca})s  and  bells  and  grinning  masks. 
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How  we  would  enjoy  it!  —  no  matter  if  Saiiclio  Panza  trod  on  the 
heels  of  William  M.  h^varts,  and  Jumbo  marched  among  the  ral)- 
bits.  Anachronisms  and  incongruities  are  the  shining  virtues  of 
dreams. 

Hut  I  fear  the  lib'ratnre  of  dreams  whieb  we  are  to  have  in  the 
future  will  be  something  very  different  from  this.  Science  will 
try  to  account  for  the  bells  and  tlie  masks,  and  will  maich  Jumbo 
up  to  the  head  of  tlie  procession.  Mince-pie  and  late  suj»pers  will 
be  exju'essed  in  algebraic  formuhe: — I'liat  is  wliat  I  am 
afraid  it  will  come  to.  (’ertainly  if  my  friend,  tlie  biological  stu¬ 
dent,  sets  the  ball  to  rolling,  others  will  follow  with  their  little 
pellets,  and  there  will  be  no  more  gatliering  of  moss.  Many  of 
us  would  jirefer  the  old  traditions,  if  we  had  our  way. 

Seriously,  however,  there  ai’e  some  things  about  dreams  whicli  I 
would  like  to  have  science  solve;  and  1  liojie  the  new  liteiature 
will  erystallize  about  these  problems.  I  would  like  to  know,  for 
instance,  whether  all  dreams  are  the  products  of  previous  experi¬ 
ence —  whether  they  are  all  hatched  in  the  cells  of  memory? 
Tlien  tell  me,  if  a  [)erson  has  a  dream  which  jxtsitively  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  i-xj)erience  <tr  train  of  thought  in  his  jmesent  state 
of  existence,  is  it,  so  far,  any  evidence  whatever  of  a  joevious 
existence?  Will  science,  further,  account  for  dreams  which  are 
manifestly  reminixeetu-ex  of  things  and  plact's  we  have  never  seen? 
One  thing  more.  I  am  astonished  by  the  fact  (at  least,  in  my 
own  ex})erience)  that  mental  emotions  in  a  drt*am  are  very  much 
more  intense  and  vivid  than  the  same  emotions  when  one  is  awake. 
Fear,  for  instance,  is  unspeakably  fearful  in  a  dream.  Hatred, 
love,  l>ity,  sorrow,  fairly  storm  on  the  soul.  Dreaming,  one  is 
always  eitlier  in  paradise  or  in  liell.  Will  science  tell  me  why  ? 

Can  we  get  at  these  things  by  curves  and  formuhe?  If  not, 
lutw  can  we  get  at  them  ?  That  is  the  vital  (juestion,  and  a  (pies- 
tion  which,  1  l)elieve.  the  new  literature  of  dreams  is  l)onnd  to 
answer.  'J'here  may  be  something  in  curves  and  cii)hers ;  but  if 
they  should  go  no  further  than  to  tell  us  that  Shakespeare 
dreamed  his  own  dreams,  and  not  Bacon,  that  is  not  enougii.  We 
want  to  know  some  fundamental  things  about  Shak(*speare’s 
dreams  and  about  our  dreams. 
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THE  TENSES  OE  THE  ENGLISH  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

IJV  FUAXCKS  W.  LEWIS. 


The  subjunctive  in  English  is  but  little  stiulieil,  and  has  been 
coinniuuly  supiiosed  t<>  be  but  little  used.  The  graniinars 
give  it  very  slight  attention  —  some  of  them  ignoring  it  alt(\gether 
and  none  of  them  treating  it  exhaustively.  We  are  told  in  a 
recent  grammar  that  •*  Its  use  as  a  separati*  mode  is  so  nearly  lost 
in  our  language  that  \ve  have  excluded  it  from  the  classlication 
and  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  students  t(“lls  ns  that  “in  the 
newspaper  English  of  to-day  ami  in  the  language  of  everyday  life 
distinction  between  tin*  two  moods  [indicative  and  subjunctive] 
has  become  well-nigh  elfaced.”  - 

Tliis  would  not  be  strange,  even  if  it  were  true;  yet  it  is  only 
partially  so.  We  certainly  do  not  use  the  subjunctive,  as  Jane 
Austen  did,  in  most  dependent  clauses  :  yc't  a  close  observation  of 
the  speech  of  cultivated  pm-sons,  with  a  nice  discrimination  in 
thouglit  and  form,  will  convince  us  that  the  pendulum  has  begun 
to  swing  the  other  way,  and  that  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  on 
the  increase. 

This  may  be  the  result  of  a  decreasd  in  positiveness  of  ojiinion, 
and  a  cmisiMpient  willingness  to  ex[)ress  thoughts  doubtfully  or 
conditionally  :  it  may  more  naturally  result  from  the  inlluence  <^f 
a  large  foreign  admixture  in  our  [lopulation  —  persons  who  are 
accustomed  to  a  definitely  classified  subjunctive  in  common  use. 
Whatever  its  source,  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  some  of  its  uses 
the  subjunctive  is  more  common,  more  a  matter  of  instinct,  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Most  fairly  educated  children  of  ten 
years  will  comprehend,  if  they  cannot  explain,  the  shade  of  iliffer- 
ence  in  thought  between, 

If  I  go,  I  will  take  yon  witli  me,  ami 

If  I  were  going,  I  would  take  you  with  me. 

Unless  this  conditional  ■use  of  the  subjunctive  were  fully  estal)- 
lished  in  common  s})eech,  it  certainly  would  not  be  comprehended 
hy  children. 

'  Lessons  In  Knjrlish  (>raiiiin:ir.  Alfreil  Welsh. 

*Tlie  Subjunetive  In  En^UlsIi.  Euccatiox,  November,  I^ST.  K.  A.  Allen. 
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We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  expect  from  our  daily  press  a  careful 
use  even  of  the  ordinary  idioms  of  common  conversation  ;  hut  an 
examination  of  a  single  issue  of  one  of  our  leading  religious 
weeklies  shows,  instead  of  neglect  of  the  suhjunctive,  one  hun¬ 
dred  unmistakahle  cases  of  its  use.  Such  jiapers  are  a  fair  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  language  of  the  large  intelligent  middle  class  in  our 
country,  and  would  indicate  with  certainty  that  this  class,  at  least, 
still  comprehend  and  use  the  subjunctive. 

Hut  while,  from  habit  and  imitation,  we  use  this  mode  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  we  often  fail  to  recogidze  it  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  its  forms  are  so  often  like  those  of  the  indicative 
that,  uidess  we  are  in  the  habit  of  closely  discriminating  in  speech, 
we  think  we  are  using  the  indicative;  second,  because  our  habit 
has  betm  to  recognize  modes  and  tenses,  not  by  the  thought 
expresse<l,  but  by  their  form.  Vet  these  changes  of  form  are 
merely  a  means  of  conveying  variations  in  thought :  and  unless 
we  discriminate  closely  in  the  shades  of  thought  conveyed  by 
form,  we  shall  fall  into  endless  confusion  by  attempting  to  (dassify 
on  the  basis  of  form. 

I’he  subjunctive  mode  is  the  mode  of  doubt.  It  is  used  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  corres[)onding  to  similar  uses  in  kindred  but  more  highly 
intlectcd  languages.  In  a  recent  article  in  Ei»U('ATl<)N,  bv  Edward 
A.  Allen,  its  well-detined  use  in  thirteen  dilferent  ways  has  been 
conclusively  [U'ctved :  namt'h'.  as  imj)erative  subjunctive,  optative 
subjunctive,  and  subjunctive  of  mild  statement,  in  })rincipal 
clauses;  and  as  subjunctive  of  pur{)ose,  of  result,  of  indirect  ipics- 
tion,  as  ustnl  objectively  with  verbs  of  wishing,  saying,  thiidving, 
etc.,  or  as  subjunctive  in  temi)oral.  adverbial,  indetinite  relative, 
conditional,  or  concessive  (dauses.  d'o  his  list  imi}*  be  added  the 
subjunctive  of  conclusion  accomi»anying  a  condition  which  is 
implied  as  unreal  or  impossible  :  for  examjile:  — 

a.  Truth  were  })oor  indeed,  if  it  did  not  bring  at  last  all  things 
subject  to  it. — -  Geonje  Mac  hon<il(L 
‘  h.  A  shame  it  tcere  to  whisper  you  what  there  I  saw.  —  Sunday- 
school  Tiiitex. 

c.  If  you  lovecl  only  what  were  worth  your  love,  love  u'ere  clear 
gain. —  Robert  Rruwuituj. 

d.  I  but  little  happy  if  I  could  say  how  much.  —  Shake¬ 
speare. 

s  The  (  'hri'tlaii  I'nion. 
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e.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  wliat  were  good  to  do, 
chapels  had  J>een  churches.  —  Shakespeare. 

These  various  uses  of  the  subjunctive  are  not  rare  ;  one  nia}’ 
easily  find  examples  of  them  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day. 
The  one  hundred  exam[)les  found  in  a  single  issue  of  a  religious 
weekl}'  give  us  the  following  idassified  list:  — 

Subjunctive  of  condition,  7d. 

„  of  mild  statement,  8. 

„  of  indirect  (question,  4. 

with  verbs  of  wishing,  etc.,  fi. 

„  in  substantive  clauses,  3. 

„  of  result,  2. 

.,  of  pur[)ose.  concession,  conclusion,  and  desire,  1  each. 

The  subjunctive  mode,  then,  is  worthy  of  more  careful  study 
than  grammarians  have  ordinarily  given  it ;  and  a  short  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  forms  and  tenses  wdl  not  be  labor  wasted. 

Hy  tense  we  mean  the  time  of  the  assertion  as  expressed  in  the 
veil)  itself,  and  not  by  any  modifying  words.  In  the  indicative 
mode  tense  is  always  determined  by  the  time  of  the  being,  action, 
or  state  ;  in  the  potential,  if  we  admit  such  a  mode,  tense  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  time  of  the  i)ermission  or  ability,  never  of  the 
action;  in  the  imj)erative  mode  it  is  determined  b}"  the  time  of 
the  command,  which  is  always  present;  in  the  subjunctive  the 
doulit  is  always  present,  and  the  tense  is  determined  by  the  time 
of  the  being,  action,  or  state. 

'I'he  typical  mode  for  the  study  of  tense  is  the  indicative,  in 
which  we  find  all  the  varieties  used  in  the  language;  the  forms  of 
these  tenses  have  clearly  detined  uses,  and  hence  they  have  been 
taken  as  types  not  only  in  thought  but  also  in  form  for  the  same 
tenses  in  other  modes.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  call  have  the 
sign  of  the.  perfect,  and  had  the  sign  of  the  jiluperfect,  wherever 
found,  rt'gardless  of  the  thought  indicated  to  the  mind.  For 
instance,  in  Longfellow's 

How  great  would  be  the  loss  to  man, 

If  it  IniJ  not  been  done. 

most  teachers  of  grammar  would  })arse  had  been  done  as  a  verl)- 
phrase  forming  the  ])luperfect  indicative  passive  of  the  verb  do. 
Yet  it  carries  no  idea  of  action  completed  before  a  definite  past 
time;  it  does  not  imply  reality  of  condition.  It  is  not  indicative; 
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it  is  not  pluperfoet.  Let  ns  cliange  it  into  the  indicative  by 
removing  the  tlionglit  of  donbt,  yet  carefully  retaining  the  same 
event  in  mind,  and  so  preserving  the  same  tinu*.  It  becomes 

How  great  has  been  the  loss  to  man, 

Because  it  was  not  (h)ne. 

The  conditioned  action  becomes  real,  and  the  plui)erfect  form  is 
seen  clearly  to  indicate  merely  jiast  time. 

This  test  applied  to  our  various  subjunctives  will  surprise  us  not 
a  little.  Vet  if,  as  Whitney  says :  ^  **'rhe  use  of  the  different 
tenses  of  the  verb  docs  not  dei)end,  like  that  of  the  different 
numbers  and  persons,  (*n  tbe  character  of  any  other  wortl  with 
which  the  verb  is  joined  but  oidy  on  the  difference  of  meaning 
which  we  want  to  express*’;  then,  in  order  to  determine  tense, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  change  which  will  enable  us  to  see 
more  clearly  the  time  indicated  to  the  mind.  Since  our  ideas  of 
time  are  much  more  definite  in  connection  with  the  indicative 
than  with  any  other  mode,  it  will  often  hel[»  us  to  use  it  as  a  test 
for  the  subjunctive. 

(a)  If  he  see  him,  he  will  tell  us. 

(ft)  If  he  saw  him,  he  would  tell  us. 

(<?)  Had  he  seen  him,  he  would  have  told  us. 

Here  a  is  [ihiinly  future  in  time,  as  is  also  indicated  by  the  verb 
in  the  conclusion,  and  it  is  removed  by  oidy  a  slight  shade  of 
doubt  from  the  indicative. — If  he  .seett  him,  he  mill  tell  itx,  —  as  is 
shown  by  retaining  the  verb  in  the  conclusion  in  the  indicative; 
ft  becomes  in  the  indicative.  He  xees  hint,  hence  he  U’Ux  its  ;  and  c. 
He  saw  him,  therefore  he  told  u  :.  'I'lie  verb  in  the  condition,  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  is  future,  in  ft  is  present,  and  in  c  is  past,  in  thought; 
and  the  tenses  should  be  named  a(;cordinglv. 

If  these  are  tyi)ical  forms,  as  they  seem  to  be,  then  we  have  the 
present  subjunctive  indicated  by  a  past  form,  the  [*ast  by  a  plu¬ 
perfect  form,  and  the  future  by  a  [uesent  form ;  and  we  have  at 
feast  three  tenses  in  the  mode,  'ho  discover  whether  these  are 
the  usual  forms  by  which  time  is  shown  in  the  subjunctive,  let  us 
study  carefully  a  number  of  examples  taken  at  random  from  vari¬ 
ous  authors. 

Subjunctive  of  Concessiou. 

(n)  If  a  man  can  only  get  u[),  thougli  it  ftc  but  to  whistle  and  smoke. 
—  (reortje  Ktiot. 

*  Eb?entials  of  Ki)gll»^h  OrHininnr,  p.  (‘A. 
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(/>)  Thougli  authority  he  a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  often  led  by  the  nose 
with  ffold.  —  Shafi'e.yiefire. 

(r)  Tho’  honesty  he  no  Puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt,  —  Shake.<tpetire. 

(d)  What  if  the  bread 

He  better  in  thine  inn. —  E.  H.  Jiroiniin;/. 

(e)  The  suininer’s  tlowcr  is  to  the  suninier  sweet, 

Thouf^h  only  to  itself  it  /ire  and  Jie. —  Shake-^peare. 

(/)  What  if  thy  yesterdays  he  sadly  fraught  with  disappointments. — 

E.  C.  honul. 

Suhjunctive  of  Condition.  " 

(«)  If  there  he  some  weaker  one, 

(five  me  strength  to  help  him  on; 

If  some  blinder  one  there  he, 

(irant  that  1  his  guide  may  be, —  Whittier. 

(h)  If  a  man  /ntre  not  found  his  home  in  God,  his  manners  .  .  .  will 
involuntarily  confess  it.  —  Emerson. 

(e)  If  the  student  of  life  Ite  spiritually  wise,  he  will  discover,  etc. — 
Ljitnan  Afihott. 

Here  are  six  examples  of  subjunctive  of  concession  and  three  of 
condition  in  whicli  the  thonglit  is  evidentl}'  present,  and  the  form 
is  that  of  the  present  iidinitive. 

Again :  — 

Snhjn native  of  Condition. 

(a)  A  man  must  do  a  thing  because  it  is  right,  even  if  he  ifie  for  it. 
—  Oeoff/e  JIoo  IfoiKttd. 

(h)  For  if  your  author  he  profoundly  good, 

’T  will  cost  you  dear  before  he ’s  understood. —  Hosoommon. 

Suhjnnative  of  Concession. 

(a)  Though  it  he  mine  to  know 

Ilow'  hard  the  dowmiest  pillow  seems. —  I'fuehe  t'anj. 
(h)  Let  to-morrow'  speak  what  to-morrow  thinks,  tho’  it  eoofradiet 
everything  you  say  to-day. —  Emerson. 

Subjunctive  in  Substantive  Clauses. 

(a)  I  ask  not  that  for  me  the  plan 

(3f  good  and  ill  he  set  aside.  —  Eho-he  ( 'urn. 

{h)  Where  you  are  liberal. 

Be  sure  you  fte  not  loose.  —  Shukespeore. 

Subjunctive  of  Result. 

Before  thou  reprehend  another,  take  heed  thou  are  not  culpable  in  what 
thou  goest  about. —  Translation  of  Hindu  Prorerh  (?). 
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Subjunctive  in  Temporal  Clauxes. 

Before  thou  reprehend  another,  etc. 

Subjunctive  in  Adverbial  Clausex. 

We  will  stand  by  each  other,  however  it  fdotr.  —  I.ou;/fe/fou', 

Ill  these  sentences  we  have  a  future  thought  expressed  by  tlie 
present  infinitive  form.  This  is  the  usual  idea  connected  with 
this  form,  ])ut  often  we  intensify  the  doubt  by  the  use  of  the 
auxiliary,  should  ;  for  examjde  :  — 

(a)  Ah,  what  a  cruel  sense  of  loss 

....  would  fall  across  the  hearts  of  all 
If  he  shoidil  die. —  LoiKjfellotr. 

(b)  How  would  you  be, 

If  He  which  is  the  toj)  of  judgment  xhoidd 
Hut  }iidf/e  you  as  you  are.  —  Shukexpeare. 

From  these  examples  we  see  that  the  form  of  the  present  infini¬ 
tive  has  two  distinct  uses  in  the  subjunctive :  in  clauses  of  con¬ 
cession  it  is  usually  })resent,  and  is  sometimes  so  in  clauses  of 
condition  when  the  doubt  is  but  slight;  otherwise,  it  has  a  future 
significance,  and  often  with  it  we  lind  the  auxiliary  should,  which 
serves  to  increase  the  idea  of  doubt,  and  possibly  —  as  this  use 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  the  language  —  to  help  distinguish  this 
subjunctive  in  the  first  and  second  persons  from  the  indicative. 

Passing  on  we  find:  — 

Subjunctive  of  Rhetorical  ^Juextion. 

(a)  What  irere  the  nations  without  their  philosophers,  poets,  and  his¬ 
torians  ? 

(/>)  What  irere  our  life,  with  all  its  rents  and  seams. 

Stripped  of  its  purple  robes  ? — llohnex. 

Subjunctive  with  Verbs  of  Wishin;/,  Sapin;/.,  etc. 

(a)  If  you  loved  only  what  irere  worth  your  love. —  Uobert  /iroirninij. 

(b)  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do.  —  Shake¬ 
speare. 

(r)  The  common  problem  .... 

Is  not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life.—  Uobert  liroirnimj. 

{d)  Would  I  were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover. —  M.  A.  'Towiiseiiil. 

(e)  I  could  sooner  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done. —  Shake¬ 
speare. 

Subjunctive  of  Conclusion. 

(a)  Oh,  what  a  sight  were  matt,  if  his  attires 

Did  alter  with  his  mind !  —  Geonje  Herbert. 
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(ft)  If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  love, 

Love  irei'e  clear  gain.  —  Jiohevt  Jiroirni ntj. 

(c)  If  all  were  true,  ’t  irere  better  all  unknown.  —  Sunday-school  Times. 

(d)  1  v'cre  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much.  —  Shakespeare. 

(e)  Surely  if  each  one  saw'  another’s  breast. 

There  iconhl  be  no  commerce.  —  Georye  Herbert. 

Snhjiinctive  of  Condition. 

{a)  lUxt  trere  w'e  burdened  with  like  w'eight  of  pain. 

As  much  or  more  w’e  should  ourselves  complain.  —  Shakespeare. 
(ft)  I  should  be  ashamed  if  1  mere  not  content.  —  Jiobert  Jirowniny. 

(e)  If  W'e  eonhl  read  the  secret  history  of  our  enemies,  w'e  should  find. 

—  Lonyfelloir. 

(d)  These  we  have  always  wdth  us;  had  we  not. 

Our  hearts  would  grow’  as  hard  as  are  these  stones.  —  Lonyfelloir. 

(e)  Had  we  no  hope  beyond  the  zenith.  —  K.  li.  liroicniny. 

i.n  If  I  could  only  fnd 

Its  footfall  in  some  mind, 

1  should  not  stand,  etc.  —  Emma  linrt. 

(y)  If  to  do  in  re  as  easy  as  to  know',  etc.  —  Shake.‘<peare. 

(ft)  The  truth  were  poor  indeed,  if  it  did  not  briny  at  last  all  things 
subject  to  it. —  Grorye  Mac  Donald.  * 

(/)  If  the  Devil  mere  the  greater,  yet  w’ould  not  God  do  him  homage. 

—  Grorye  ^lar  Donald. 

(j)  llow  dark  the  discipline  of  pain, 

IVere  not  the  sull’ering  followed  by  the  sense 
Of  infinite  rest. —  Lonyfelloir. 

(k)  If  casual  concourse  did  the  w’orld  compose, 

And  things  and  thoughts  fortuitous  arose.  —  Sir  11.  Itlackmore. 
(/)  Were  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain. 

W  e  might  go  on  indetiiiitely ;  for  this  subjunctive  of  condition 
is  one  of  the  most  common  idioms  of  the  language,  and  is  in  con¬ 
stant  use  by  all  w'ho  speak  the  language  with  ordinary  correctness. 

In  all  these  cases  in  w'hieh  w’e  have  the  past  form  of  the  verb 
we  have  a  present  meaning,  and  it  is  by  the  past  form  with  a 
present  meaning  that  we  get  the  idea  of  doubt  jieculiar  to  the 
subjunctive. 

Still  further  w’e  have  :  — 

Subjunctive  of  Condition. 

(a)  How  great  would  be  the  loss  to  men. 

If  it  had  not  been  done.  —  Lonyfelloir. 
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(6)  I  notice  directness  ...  as  if  everything  of  obstruction  .  .  .  had 
been  trained  away.  —  Kmersoii. 

(e)  As  if  Diana  in  her  dreams 

Had  dropt  her  silver  bow.  —  LonijfeUow. 

(d)  If  we  h(td  been  greater,  circumstances  would  have  been  less  strong 
against  us. —  George  Eliot. 

Subjunctive  of  Conclusion. 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had 
been  churches.  —  Shakesjteare. 

This  tense  is  not  so  common,  as  we  have  fewer  occasions  for  its 
use ;  but  wherever  we  find  it,  we  recognize  the  pluperfect  form, 
and  testing  the  time  by  tlie  indicative  we  find  that  it  is  always  an 
indefinite  past,  a  preterite. 

Henc  e  from  it  all  we  conclude  that  the  form  corresjionding  to 
the  indicative  pluperfect  shows  jiast  time  in  the  subjunctive ;  the 
form  corresponding  to  the  indicative  jiast  shows  [uesent  time  in 
the  subjunctive ;  and  the  form  corresponding  to  the  indicative 
or  infinitive  present  shows  future  time  in  the  subjunctive,  or  a 
present  time  in  which  the  doubt  is  but  slight,  as  is  common  in 
concessive  clauses  and  in  conditional  clauses  where  the  condition 
is  indicated  as  probable.  This  gives  us  the  general  law  that  — 

In  the  subjunctive  that  form  is  used  which  corres[)onds  to  that 
tense  of  the  indicative  next  earlier  in  time  to  that  of  the  tense 
required ;  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  thought  approaches 
very  near  reality  that  we  get  a  form  corresjxmdiiig  to  that  of  the 
indicative  of  the  same  tense. 

That  this  anteriority  of  the  form  to  the  tense  indicated  is  the 
main  means  of  communicating  doubt  is  jiroved  by  the  habit  of 
uneducated  persons  of  exiiressing  an  untrue  present  condition  by 
the  paxt  indicative;  for  example:  If  he  ivax  here,  I  would  go. 
They  thus  show  that  the  identity  of  the  jierson  and  number  forms 
in  the  subjunctive  makes  far  less  impression  on  their  thought  than 
does  the  anteriority  of  form.  This  law  of  anteriority  of  form  is 
not  a  new  thing  in  English.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  “  When  a  state¬ 
ment  is  assumed  as  unreal,  instead  of  simjily  hy})othetical,  both 
clauses  are  put  in  the  subjunctive,  the  [ireterite  Jieing  substituted 
for  the  present.  For  the  preterite  the  pluperfect  should  be  used, 
but  in  Old  English  the  simple  })reterite  is  retained.”  ^ 

But,  says  some  kindly  critic,  if  the  forms  used  are  associated 
with  certain  tenses  in  the  indicative,  why  not  retain  the  old  names 

'  Sweet’s  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  Grammatical  Introduction,  p.  xcvl. 
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in  the  subjunctive?  Why  complicate  the  matter  unnecessarily? 
Let  the  classification  of  tense  on  the  basis  of  form  remain. 

To  this  we  must  make  reply  that  the  classification  on  the  same 
basis  of  form  as  the  indicative  has  been  the  source  of  most  of  the 
confusion  in  thought  and  inaccuracy  in  use  of  the  subjunctive. 
As  a  result,  we  have  come  near  losing  this  most  valuable  means  of 
expressing  a  nice  distinction  in  thought.  Confusion  is  never  the 
result  of  simplicity  of  classification.  Only  such  a  theory  of  modes 
and  tenses  will  lx*  really  sinqile  as  will  account  for  each  form  in 
harmony  with  the  thought  for  which  it  stands.  Iiillection  is  not 
the  basis  of  English  grammar.  What  few  iiillections  we  have  are 
valuable  mainly  for  their  historic  interest:  and  we  must  learn  to 
base  our  grammatical  distinctions,  not  on  form  alone,  but  mainly 
on  thought,  letting  the  logic  of  the  thought  determine  the  nomen¬ 
clature  and  the  classification  of  the  form.  It  is  only  on  such  a 
basis  that  we  can  hope  to  retain  permanently  in  the  language  its 
most  valuable  grammatical  distinctions.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  expect  a  consistent  theory  and  hence  a  well-preserved, 
generally  accurate  use  of  the  subjunctive  mode. 


Dr.  ARNOLD,  when  once  asked  whether  he  did  not  find  the 
repetition  of  the  sajue  lessons  irksome  to  him.  said :  “No, 
there  is  a  constant  freshness  in  them:  I  find  something  new  in 
them  every  time  that  1  go  over  them.”  'fhe  best  proof  of  the 
pleasure  w'hich  he  took  in  them  is  the  distinct  impre.ssion  which 
his  scholars  retained  of  the  feeling,  often  rather  implied  than 
expressed,  with  which  he  entered  into  the  several  works ;  the 
enthusiasm  with  which,  both  in  the  public  and  private  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  he  would  contem})late  i)iece  by  ])iece  “the  luminous 
clearness”  of  the  sentences;  the  affectionate  familiarity  which  he 
used  to  show  towards  Thucydides,  knowing  as  he  did  the  sid)- 
stance  of  eveiy  single  chai>ter  by  itself ;  the  revival  of  youthful 
interest  with  which  he  would  recur  to  portions  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  ;  the  keen  sense  of  a  new  world  opening  before  him, 
with  which  in  later  years,  with  ever-increasing  pleasure,  he  entered 
into  the  works  of  Plato ;  above  all,  his  childlike  enjoyment  of 
Herodotus,  and  that  “  fountain  of  beauty  and  delight  which  no 
man,”  he  said,  “can  ever  drain  dry,”  the  poetry  of  Homer.  The 
simple  language  of  that  early  age  was  exactly  what  he  was  most 
able  to  reproduce  in  his  own  simi)le  and  touching  translations. 
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HALE  OH  THE  ^^CUM"  CONSTRUCTIOXS  IX  LA  TIX} 

liY  WILLIAM  A.  MKUKILL. 


The  (tld  explanation  of  tlie  cum  eonstnictions  was  this:  that 
when  the  conjunction  introduced  a  verh  in  tlie  suhjunctive 
mood  there  was  always  an  idea  of  causality  inherent  which  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  mood;  hut  as  certain  causal  and  adveisa- 
tive  particles  are  usually  construed  with  the  indicative,  the  theory 
has  lieen  long  abandoned. 

The  next  theory  was  that  of  sulxndination ;  the  dependent 
thought  was  jirojierly  expressed  hy  the  suhjunetive.  This  also  is 
contradicted  hy  fact;  for  suhordinatt*  clauses  introduecil  hy  (piia, 
quoniam,  quando,  usually  introduce  indicatives,  and  similar  indic¬ 
atives  with  are  not  unknown.  Hence  tliis  explanation  j»ioved 
unsatisfactory. 

d'hen  came  the  metaphysical  idea  of  subjectivity.  'I'he  sub¬ 
junctive  is  the  expression  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  thought,  whicli 
is  then  naturally  indicated  hy  the  mood  of  deiiendcnce.  lint  if 
all  original  suhjunetive  ideas  are  subjective,  it  doi's  not  follow  that 
all  sulqective  ideas  are  expressed  hy  the  suhjunctive;  and  this  is 
Jjorne  out  hy  the  facts  in  the  construction  of  etc. 

There  remains  the  absolute  and  lelativt'  time  theory,  familiar 
enourrh  to  teachers  throu<;h  the  lesson-hooks  and  i>ranunars  now 
in  iLse.  Many  (»f  us  have  acce[»ted  this  thetny  in  humility.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  understand  it;  but  our  guides  —  highly 
authoritative,  indeed — have  declared  it  right,  and  so  we  have 
struggled  along.  The  beginner,  of  course,  has  looked  on  it  as  one 
of  the  many  dilliculties  of  the  Latin  language;  and  here  and  there 
a  bold  teacher  hius  thrown  away  philosophy  and  contented  himself 
with  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  the  wooden  rule:  “  Cum^  when, 
takes  the  subjunctive  with  the  imperfect  and  jiluperfect  tenses, 
and  the  indicative  with  tlie  others.”  Now  Professor  Hale  comes 
forward  and  tells  us  boldly  that  after  all  one  ina}*  be  something  of 
a  Latinist  and  yet  find  this  theory  illogical  and  untenable. 

The  champions  of  the  absolute  and  relative  idea  are  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  Hoffmann  and  Liilibert.  The  criticism  of  their  theory  is 

*  Stutlies  In  Clasiiical  Philology,  No.  1.  Cornell  University,  1887.  8vo,  pp.  74. 
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exceedingly  dilKcult,  since  it  is  worked  out  gradually,  and  the 
statement  of  it,  even,  delayed  until  the  end  of  their  hooks.  Ilolf- 
niann,  for  instance,  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  poMrjKam 
constructions,  then  apj)lies  his  conclusions  from  posftquain  to  cnm^ 
then  makes  this  conclusion  a  premise  for  another  argument,  and 
so  on  until  at  the  very  end  (tf  his  l)(»ok  we  finally  discover  what 
he  is  trying  to  prove.  C’onseiinently  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
every  step  of  his  argnment.  if  we  are  to  have  a  sullicient  refuta¬ 
tion.  1  can  nu'rely  sketch  a  few  of  Hale's  arguments  against  these 
men. 

Hoffmann  begins  with  tin*  assumption  that  poxtijudin  exj)resses 
absolute  time  with  the  im[)erfect  and  ])luperfect  indicativt*.  and 
n‘lativ(‘  time  w  ith  the  snhjunctive ;  hut  }tost<piam  ri*ally  introduces 
relative  clauses  of  the  indicative:  in  fact,  a  practical  relative 
thought  is  inher(‘nt  in  all  such  constructions  through  mere  juxta¬ 
position  of  clauses:  and  this  is  seen  by  a  comparis(»n  of  Cicero’s 
Manil.,  :  -•*»,  with  Cicero's  Deiot.,  lo :  30,  where  the  moods 
vary,  but  the  temporal  ideas  are  exactly  the  same.  Then  Hoff¬ 
mann  goes  from  po^quam  to  non  and  makes  the  same  statements, 
and  consecpiently  is  refuted  in  the  same  fashion  by  the  })lacing 
of  Cicsar's  H.  (t.,  :  N,  <»,  over  against  Cicero’s  Man.,  7  :  lb. 

Continuing,  says  Hoffmann,  “it  follows  of  itself’’  that  the 
imperfect  tense  follows  the  analogy  of  the  pluj»erfect ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  pluperfect  indicatives  with  post(]uam  are  of  the  nature  of 
imperfects:  so  it  follows  (  T)  that  all  aoristic  pluperfects  will  be 
in  the  subjunctive:  and  (’2)  that  where  the  imperfect  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  sonu'thing  existing  contemporaneously  with  something 
else,  the  subjunctive  must  be  found.  Xow^  no  faets  can  be  adduced 
to  supj)ort  (1  ).  As  for  {2').  it  is  refuted  by  comparing  such  jias- 
sages  as  IMiicdrus.  1 :  and  1  :  :23,  the  one  example  having  iacel>at 

without  cum  and  the  other  iacerrt  wdth  cum:  there  is  absolutely 
no  ttmijtoral  difference.  Again,  Hoffmann  says  cum  demands  the 
subjunctive  for  (1)  nnlikeness  of  time  in  the  two  clauses  (causal); 
CJ)  relative  priority,  and  by  extension  of  the  second  j)rincijtle; 
(3)  relative  contemporaneousness.  Hale  replies  to  (1)  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  quoiiltnii,  w’hich  takes  the  indicative,  and  to  the  inter- 
changeahilit}’  of  the  enm  and  (juoniam  clauses;  to  (*2)  by  a  general 
denial,  as  relativity  is  actually  expressed  by  the  i)artici])le,  and 
temporal  relativity  often  by  the  indicative  present  and  perfect. 
Finally,  according  to  Hoffmann:  “Cum  with  the  indicative  names 
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and  describes  the  time  at  which  the  action  of  tlie  in  incipal  sen¬ 
tence  took  place ;  cum  with  the  subjunctive  designates  the  point 
of  time  at  which,  or  the  space  during  whicli.  tlie  action  of  the 
principal  sentence  began  or  ended.”  Itefutation :  (1  )  Cum  with 
the  perfect  indicative  names  hut  does  not  always  describe  the  act 
<^cf.  Coisar,  t» :  1’2,  1):  (2)  the  definition  fails  t(»  i*xplaiu  such 
passages  as  C'icero's  Fam.,  Id:  4,  3,  and  Cii-ero’s  Phil.,  PI:  h,  11*, 
the  latter  being  a  mere  adverbial  clause  of  manner  with  no  tem¬ 
poral  signification.  This  part  of  Ilotfmaun’s  theory  is  well  refuted 
in  the  “Cum”  article  of  Harper's  Lexicon.  Here  we  must  leave 
Hotfmann. 

Liibbert  has  examined  the  cum  constructions  historically,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  earliest  writers.  His  thesis  is  that  the  veib  of  the 
main  clause  determines  the  tense  (tf  the  cum  clause,  at  first  the 
indicative  being  used,  later  tiie  subjunctive.  Examining  all  of 
the  early  Latin,  and  throwing  out  a  passage  of  Livius  Androiiicus, 
he  fiiuls  three  t'xamples  of  the  temj»oral  subjunctive  in  Plautus 
and  one  in  Terence,  all  of  which  In*  explains  away,  so  that  Ennius 
api»ears  to  be  the  first  writer  who  used  this  construction.  After 
considerable  discussion  of  lelated  topics  we  leach  the  kernel  of 
his  theory:  that  the  subjunctive  expresses  a  fact,  but  it  becomes 
intelligible  to  us  by  being  asserted  as  a  non-fact:  that  is,  Iw  the 
subjunctive  mood  ;  for  when  momentary  subordinate  facts  were 
connected  with  princii)al  facts,  then  the  subjunctive  mood  was 
first  used  to  express  the  subordination.  Ennius,  ou  that  moment¬ 
ous  morning,  according  to  Hale,  wrote  not,  as  lie  would  have 
written  the  day  before:  “And  as  the  head  fell,  the  trumpet  of 
itself  played  out  the  tune”  :  but,  with  a  keenei-  linguistic  feeling 
that  the  case  was  one  of  the  imt  real:  “And  as  the  head  not  fell 
(not  really  fell)  the  trumpet  of  itself  idayed  out  the  tune.”-  The 
subjunctive  is  not  the  mood  of  the  uon-t*xistent ;  it  is  the  mood  of 
the  ideal,  which  may  or  may  not  agree  with  fact,  ('omiiaie  the 
constructions  with  (piamvis  and  Cicero's  Pose.  Am..  8:  22. 

Space  is  wanting  to  make  further  quotations;  the  criticism  of 
these  theories  is  exhaustive  and  well  fortified  by  argument.  No 
theory  of  the  .syntax  of  cum  can  be  sound  which  fails  to  explain 
the  other  relative  constructions  with  (^uoniam,  ([uamquam,  etc., 
and  which  cannot  show  a  common  origin  of  all  the  cum  construc¬ 
tions.  4'ense  and  mood  are  as  different  from  each  othei-  as  number 


*  Ouoiiiijuc  (uiput  railcret,  ciirnieii  tubii  sola  perejjit.  —  Kiinius,  5:  .■)0S. 
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and  person ;  and  it  is  as  illogical  to  explain  variation  of  mood 
through  change  of  tenij)oral  idea  as  it  is  to  explain  plurality  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  i)erson.  In  conclusion  I  have  (»idy  this  to  say:  that 
any  faint-hearted  teacher  may  now  have  courage  to  throw  off  this 
puzzling  doctrine;  its  acceptance  is  no  longer  an  indispensable 
guaranty  of  Latin  scliolarshi[).  Hale's  own  theory,  which  is  soon 
to  appear  as  a  second  part  of  this  discussion,  we  suspect  will  he 
founded  on  parataxis  or  coordination.  Whether  this  .shall  prove 
satisfactory  remains  to  he  seen  ;  hnt  there  can  now  he  no  doubt 
that  the  cum  (piestion  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  Latin 
syntax. 


SLEEPING. 

UY  (;.  T.  .lOIINSOX. 

SLlCLI’lNd.  the  baby  lies. 

fiolden  ringlets,  snnlight-kissed, 
llonnd  her  forehead  like  a  mist  ; 

Parted  lips  —  see!  now  they  speak  ! 
Round  them  smiles  play  hi<le  and  seek; 
Chubb}'  lingers,  pink  and  white, 
(Jrasping  hahy-treasnres  tight ; 

Feet,  just  straying  'neath  the  rose. 
Happy  now  in  sweet  repose. 

If,  sleej)ing,  sneh  a  charm  has  she. 

How  wond'rous  must  the  waking  he  ! 


Sleeping,  the  baby  lies. 

Golden  ringlets,  dark  with  shade. 
Round  the  pallid  cheeks  are  laid ; 
Drooping  lids  of  untinged  white. 
Veiling  azure  eyes  from  sight ; 
Waxen  fingers  lilies  clasp, 

Lilies  slipping  from  their  grasp  ; 
Feet,  so  gay  at  evening's  close. 
Hushed,  this  morn,  in  mch  rei)Ose. 
Sleeping,  so  beautiful  is  she. 

How  glorious  must  the  ivakinn  be ! 
Kansas  Citv,  Missouri. 
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EDITOR  I  A  I.. 

Three  axioms  are  to  lx*  taken  into  aceount  in  determining 
how  far  the  State  shall  interfere  witli  private  instruction. 
First:  The  individual  parent  or  guardian  has  a  plain  right  to 
decide  upt)n  the  method  of  education  of  the  ehildien  dependent 
upon  him  in  xe  far  att  the  perttoaal  welfare  of  each  child  in  con¬ 
cerned. 

Second:  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  maintain  a 
system  of  public  instruction  of  which  all  who  do  not  prefer  other 
methods  may  avail  themselves.  Upon  this  is  based  our  piesent 
public  school  system. 

Third:  The  State  has  an  undoubted  right  to  educate  its  future 
citizens  to  the  luctper  performance  of  their  political  rights  and 
duties  in  whatever  manner  it  deems  most  suitable. 

Based  upon  these,  a  writer  in  another  place  *  has  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  new  grade  of  schools  in  the  public  system, 
intermediate  to  the  grammar  and  liigh  schools,  tlie  function  of 
which  shall  be  to  teach  p<»litieal  duties  and  rights.  Attendance 
upon  and  graduation  from  this  to  be  compulst)ry  upon  every  child 
in  the  ('ommonwealth,  with  certain  obvious  exeeptions.  It  was 
there  suggested  that  this  graduation  might  at  some  future  time  be 
made  a  necessary  (pialiiication  for  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  otiice. 

Before  speaking  of  the  details  of  the  j)lan  it  may  be  well  to 
indicate  an  incidental  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 

It  will  bring  together  for  a  certain  portion  of  their  school-life 
all  children  uikui  the  common  ground  of  citizenship.  However 
different  their  conditions,  however  diverse  their  probable  future 
careers,  they  will  realize  that  in  their  duty  to  the  State  they  are 
equal  and  must  follow  a  common  path. 

It  is  proposed  that  j)ublic  school  scholars  shall  enter  the  new 
grade  in  course  after  graduating  from  the  grammar  school. 

Pupils  from  private  or  parochial  schools  shall  be  re<{uired  to 
pass  an  entrance  examination  equivalent  to  that  demanded  for 
graduation  from  the  grammar  school.  They  must  present  them- 

•  Tile  Boston  Herald,  March  1888,  evening-  edition. 


selves  between  fixed  limits  of  ai^e,  and  those  not  fitted  at  the 
inaxinmm  limit  shonld  be  compelled  to  enter  a  suitable  class  in 
the  pul)lic  grammar  scliool  and  be  there  fitted. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  without  ex[)erience  the  duration 
and  character  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  proposed  school. 

Tin  ee  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each  would  probably  l)e  sufficient, 
and  a  portion  of  this  time  miglit  be  taken  from  that  allowed  to  the 
grammar  and  high  scliools.  as  some  of  the  branches  now  taught  in 
them  wottld  be  transfiu-red  to  the  new  scliool. 

The  first  term  can  be  dev(*ted  to  tlie  study  of  the  general  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country,  and  to  the  rudimentary  principles  of  ethics 
and  economics.  The  second  term,  to  the  study  of  our  political 
history  and  our  national  constitution.  In  this  class  should  be 
taught  the  features  of  town  government.  'Fhe  third  term  course 
may  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  features  of  municipal,  state, 
and  national  governments,  and  to  imiiarting  some  information  in 
comparative  political  history,  d'he  aim  in  all  the  courses  slutuld 
he  to  emphasize  and  render  clear  the  relation  of  the  individual 
citizen  to  the  goveiaiment. 

Political  biography  shonld  be  made  a  part  of  the  historical 
instruction. 

A  discussion  of  this  novel  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
government  school  to  teach  citizenship  can  hardly  fail  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good.  It  would  seem  that  the  State  should  compel  all 
the  children  not  merely  to  learn  the  three  IPs.  but  that  it  should 
with  etjual  persistency  insist  that  every  youth  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen  shonld  require  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
jtolitical  liistoiy  of  otir  country,  of  brief  biograj)hies  of  the 
founders  of  our  government  and  its  most  distinguished  sup¬ 
porters.  the  principles  of  a  republican  government,  the  essential 
features  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions,  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  onr  peculiar  government  which  grow  out  of  the  division 
of  })owers  between  the  local,  the  state,  and  the  national  govern¬ 
ments.  It  may  be  that  the  establishment  of  this  new  branch  of 
our  jmblic  school  system  would  settle  all  the  vexed  (piestions 
which  now  seem  to  be  growing  out  of  the  parochial  system  so 
rai)idly  being  pushed  forward. 
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rr^HE  great  debt  owed  by  the  educators  to  publisbers  of  good  text- 
-L  books  was  never  greater  than  that  owed  to  Alfred  Smith 
Barnes,  the  founder,  in  of  the  publishing  house  of  A.  S. 

Barnes  &  Co.,  well  known  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  a  man  of  probity,  honor,  rectitude,  and  high  nujral  and 
Christian  character,  and  in  its  truest  sense  a  representative  man  in 
his  business  career.  By  his  industry  and  untiring  energy,  sound 
judgment,  and  wise  discrimination,  he  built  u}»  and  lirmly  estal> 
lisbed  a  liouse  held  by  all  in  high  esteem,  and  won  an  extraordinary 
linancial  success.  During  the  lifty  years  of  tlie  lirm's  existence  its 
publications,  witli  a  few  exeeptions,  have  been  school-books,  many 
of  which  have  each  liad  the  unjuecedented  sale  of  nioi-e  than  a 
million  copies.  Educational  text-books  were  made  a  study  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  justly  jirided  himself  on  the  fact  that  no  book  bore  his 
imprint  which  was  not  precMninently  a  “good  book."  The  {)ublic 
school  system  of  our  country  is  especially  indebted  to  him  for  many 
of  the  most  popular  text-books  ever  [niblished.  Mr.  Barnes's  outside 
interests  were  many  and  varied.  He  was  an  active  membm-  of 
thirty  or  more  important  and  useful  societies,  and  esjn'cially  identi¬ 
fied  with  ('orncll  I’niversity,  f'isk  l.'niversity,  and  the  Adelphiand 
I’olytechnic  Academies.  In  his  death,  on  the  seventeenth  of  last 
February,  the  educational  world  has  met  with  a  great  loss.  'I'he 
record  of  his  sterling  life  and  character  is  one  to  be  strongly  com¬ 
mended  for  the  study  of  young  men. 

rr'^HE  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associati(»n  at  San 
-A-  Francisco  will  open  on  Tuesday  evening,  'luly  IT,  with  a 
reception  by  Califoruia,  which  will  include  a  grand  concert  by  a 
chorus  of  six  hundred  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  seventy-hve 
pieces,  to  be  followed  by  addresses  of  welcome  and  responses  by  the 
president  and  others. 

The  programme  for  the  meeting  will  be  mainly  as  follows:  — 

Wednenday :  Morninn. —  Bapei  s  on  “  Literature  in  the  reading 
courses  of  the  public  schools”  will  be  given  by  H.  E.  Sciiddcj’  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Supt.  Leroy  Halsey  of  Battle  ('reek,  Mich., 
and  Mary  L.  Beecher  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Evening.  —  “How 
can  our  schools  best  prepare  law-abiding  and  law-respecting 
citizens?”  b}'  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows  of  San  Francisco,  Pres. 
Duncan  Brown  of  Highland  University,  Kansas,  and  Pres.  James 
Baldwin  of  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Texas.  Tlnirs- 
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day:  Mornhin.  —  “Current  criticism  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  what  answer,”  by  Prof.  J.  W.  C'ook  of  Normal,  Illinois,  Miss 
L.  J.  Martin  of  Indianaj)olis,  lud.,  and  Hon.  J.  P.  Irish  of  >an 
Francisco.  Evening.  —  “‘Practical’  Education,”  by  Prof.  .1.  H. 
Baker  of  Denver.  Col.,  Supt.  K.  Iv.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
Supt.  .1.  M.  ( Jreenwood  of  Kansas  ('ity.  Mo.  Friday:  Morning. — 
‘•Tlie  relation  of  the  state  to  school  books  and  appliances,”  by  Hon. 
John  Swett  of  San  Francisco,  A.  11.  'rhonipson  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  Supt.  U.  W.  Stevenson  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Evening.  —  “What  is  needed  in  our  educational  system  to  secure 
respect  for  common  labor  or  wage-working?”  by  Supt.  Ackley 
of  Warren,  K.  I.,  Pres.  B.  T.  Washington  of  Tuskegee  Normal 
School,  Alabama,  and  Prof.  O.  Stanley  Hall  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Ikich  subject  will  be  discussed  by  able  educators. 

Arrangements  have  bet*n  made  for  excursions  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  to  all  [)laces  of  interest  around  San  Francisco.  Hotel  rates 
are  lowei'  than  those  in  any  otlicr  city  in  the  United  States.  The 
official  bulletin  containing  all  needed  information  concerning  the 
ineeting.s,  committees,  railroad  rates,  map  of  the  city,  hotels,  points 
of  interest  in  San  Francisco,  excursions,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  of 
Hon.  Ira  (1.  Hoitt,  Sacramento,  California. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  has  issued  its  first  bulle¬ 
tin.  which  contains  the  lirst  part  of  an  interesting  historical 
sketch  of  this  the  oldest  teachers'  association  in  America,  by  the 
secretary,  Kay  Greene  Huling;  its  constitution,  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees,  conditions  of  membership,  programme  of  the  convention, 
railroad  arrangements,  hotel  accommodations,  an  article  on  “  New¬ 
port,  Past  and  Present.”  by  Charles  H.  Dow,  and  a  full-page  map 
of  the  city  of  Newjiort  and  the  island  of  Rhode  Island.  'Fhere  is 
also  a  brief  sketch  of  the  distinguished  English  educator,  Joshua 
G.  Fitch,  LL.i).,  who  will  be  present  at  the  Institute  this  summer. 
The  subjects  announced  for  discussion  and  the  names  of  the  speakers 
already  given  promise  a  most  instructive  and  enjoyable  occasion. 
Two  more  bulletins  will  be  issued  the  middle  of  May  and  June. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  sending  to  George  A.  Littletield, 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Newptirt,  K.  I. 
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RKLATlNd  TO  TIIK  DAILY  IMJOCRAM  IM{LSKNTI-:i)  IN  j 
KDTCA  riON,  VIIL  N<>.  7.  —  First:  It  is  doiilitless  true  i: 

th:it  :i  <;tMier:il  sdioiiu’  may  Ik*  a  li'*l|»  to  ti'acliers  in  formiiii;  their  own, 
and  such  an  one  ini<rlit  well  he  eirenhited  anions;  eonntrv  toaeliers. 

Second:  The  ineehanieal  form  is  excellent.  .Much  time  mi<;ht  he 
saved  hy  having;  the  silent  as  well  as  the  oral  work  delinitely  liefore  the 
pupils,  and  the  hahit  of  consnltins;  such  a  chart,  instead  of  asking 
(piestions,  would  he  a  vahialtle  oiu*  to  them.  ; 

'I'liird  :  Little  fault  can  he  found  with  the  plan  in  its  iipportionmi'iit  of  | 
time  to  various  topics.  I’erhaps,  unless  the  gap  is  wider  hetwei'ii  the  j 
/>  and  C' grades  than  hetwi'cn  the  others,  forty-live  minutes  per  day  is  ;! 
a  good  deal  to  give  to  geography  in  the  f  ' grade.  In  such  a  .school,  too,  I 
two  reading  lessons  per  day  is  all  the  primary  class  is  entith'd  to. 

I  should  lengthen  the  time  marked  ••excused”  a  good  deal,  :it  the  f 
expense  of  that  devoti*d  to  hnsy  work.  | 

Fourth  :  It  seems  to  he  a  part  of  the  design  to  either  jilace  the  study  l 
period  after  the  recitation,  or  remove  it  some  distance  from  it.  1  (pies-  v 
tion  whether  pupils  for  whom  this  fe:iture  of  the  phin  is  specially 
adapted  have  much  further  need  of  the  school.  j 

Fifth  :  'i'he  arrangement  of  the  re:iding  suggests  tlnit  ]\Ir.  Morgan  ’ 
may  have  something  of  interest  to  tell  us  aliout  his  manner  of  using  i 
supplementary  reading. 

.Sixth  :  In  so  far  as  the  scheme  m.ay  he  taken  as  suggesting  that  the 
A  grade  (eighth  or  ninth  years,  I  infer)  may  well  carry  :ilong  at  one  time  | 
five  regular  studies,  liesides  reading,  spelling,  writing,  etc.,  I  do  not 
think  it  of  value, 

.Seventh:  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  once  made  should  he  strictly 
adhered  to.  Secretary  Dickinson  says  rhfidlfi  adhered  to.  1 

(Iranted  that  the  [irogram  should  he  made,  that  it  should  he  made 
use  of,  should  he  followed  as  closely  :is  practicable  every  day  ;  yet  if  it 
he  made  with  due  regard  to  size  of  classes  and  dilliculty  of  subjects—  ^ 
conditions  which  vary  from  day  to  day  —  should  it  he  oltserved  m/c/h// 
Can  a  teacher  shift  the  scenes  twenty-live  times  in  six  hours,  do  it  hy  j 
the  clock,  and  see  much  else  than  the  clock? 

'File  (irogram  in  hand  accounts  for  every  moment  of  the  teacher’s  . 
time.  t 

Note  that  it  takes  some  time  to  shift:  that  |)rimary  pupils  do  not 


carrv  on  l»ns_v  work  lifloen  hours  per  week  without  taking  any  of  the 
teaclier’s  time;  that  wlien  the  older  pupils  carry  on  their  study  fifteen 
hours  i)er  week  with  no  casual  attention  from  the  teacher,  they  do  not 
continue  at  such  a  school;  that  every  hard  prolthmi  and  every  hazy 
thought  will  not  clear  up  at  stroke  of  clock. 

’I’lie  good  school  must  he  systematic.  It  must  he  trained  into  sym¬ 
metry.  Hut  is  it  safe  to  give  inexperienced  teachers  the  im*pression 
that  it  can  he  sawed  to  a  pattern?  av.  d.  p. 

q^iiK  Amhei'st  Summer  School  of  Languages,  under  the  ellicient 
_L  management  of  Hrof.  W.  L.  ^lontague.  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  teachers,  professional  and  husiness  men  and  women,  students, 
and  children  for  accpiiring  a  practic-al  knowledge  of  the  living  languages 
and  a  hetti'f  ac(piaintance  with  the  ancient  tongues,  while  its  accessory 
departments  afford  especial  advantages.  The  school  hegins  on  the 
second  of  duly  and  continues  live  wt'eks.  'I'he  instruction  is  based  on 
the  natural  or  inductive  nudhod.  comhiiuMl  with  grammar  and  exercises. 
The  corps  of  twenty-nine  instructors  and  lecturers  is  comi)osetl  of 
trained  expmts. 

riAHE  .Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Cluh  ludd  its  seventh  meeting  at  Ann 
_L  Arh(U’.  on  May  d.  'I'lie  attendance  was  large  and  the  interest 
well  maintained.  The  cluh  lunched  hy  invitation  with  President  Angell, 
of  the  Tniversity  of  .Michigan.  'I'he  following  program  was  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  :  '■  Some  C  haracteristics  of  the  Bidter  Educational 
Literature,”  paper  hy  Su[)t.  F.  M.  Kendall,  of  (Irand  Rapids;  discus¬ 
sion  opened  hy  Prof.  1>.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  ITiiversity  of  ^Michigan. 
‘‘  Technical  (Irammar.”  Prof.  1.  N.  Demmon,  of  the  University  of  ]\Iich- 
igan  ;  discussion  hy  Supt.  W .  S.  Perry,  of  Ann  Arhor.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  brief  reports  on  Secondary  School  .Methods  were  given  as  follows  : 
Lnhorator;!  Work:  “Chemistry,”  Principal  F.  H.  Yates,  of  dacksou  ; 
“  Physics,”  Prof.  C.  K.  St.  John,  of  State  Normal  School ;  “  Biology,” 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dodge,  of  Detroit.  Field  IFor/r  in  Biology,  Pn^.  ,1.  E. 
Keighard,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  JJbrary  TForA*  in  History 
and  Literature,  Principal  F.  T.  M’right,  of  Coldwater.  Means  of  Se¬ 
curing  the  Highest  Ejficiency  in  Class  irco'U,  Principal  AV.  A.  Greeson, 
of  Grand  Rapids.  Methods  of  Inducing  Fujnls  to  Complete  the  High- 
school  Course  and  Enter  College,  Principal  Hugh  Brown,  of  Pontiac. 
The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  husiness. 
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FOJ^  E/GW  XOT/tS. 

Nkw  HriM)ix(i  Kuu  THK  liurnsii  Misel’m. — J’.y  the  completion  of 
the  Wh^te  huildinj;  two  lar<re  exhihition  <xalleries  liave  recently  been 
added  to  the  British  Mnsenin.  I'lie  edifice  is  named  in  honor  of  the 
donor,  Mr.  William  White,  who  died  in  One  of  the  jralleries  is 

devoted  to  jjlass  and  ceramics,  the  other,  situated  in  the  “  Print  Depart¬ 
ment,”  to  dapanese  drawings. 

'riie  contents  of  the  former  gallery  arc  so  arrangt'd  as  to  give  a  chron¬ 
ological  view  of  the  development  of  the  arts  thereby  illnstratcd  ;  for 
instructive  completeness  the  display  is  said  to  be  without  a  rival  in  any 
other  country,  although  perhaps  liner  individual  specimens  are  to  be 
found  in  several  collections.  Among  the  Damascus  and  Bhodian  wares 
are  two  specimens  of  unnsnal  interest,  the  recent  gift  of  .Mr.  Drury 
Kortnum.  The  first  of  these,  a  lamp  from  the  Mos(pie  of  Omar  at  deru- 
salcm,  is  extremely  beautiful,  while  its  value  as  a  museum  piece  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  bears  the  date  of  its  manufacture, 
l.Otb,  in  which  year  it  was  painted  “by  the  poor,  the  humble  .Mustafa.” 
The  second  piece,  which  is  less  beautiful,  owes  its  interest  chielly  to  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  j)lace  of  its  manufacture.  A  little  anteroom  is 
devoted  entirely  to  Knglish  ceramics,  the  recent  gifts  of  Mr.  Henry 
Willett,  of  Brighton,  and  of  Mr,  Franks,  the  keeper  of  this  department 
of  the  museum.  'I'he  dapanese  drawings  to  which  the  second  gallery  is 
devoted  represent  better  than  is  represented  in  any  other  gallery  of 
Europe  the  pictorial  art  of  dapan.  'I'he  collection  is  chielly  due  to  the 
energy  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  William  Anderson,  a  well-known  surgeon 
who  lived  and  practiced  for  many  years  at  'i'okyo.  He  is  the  author  of 
an  auth(»ritative  treatise  on  dapanese  drawing  and  painting,  and  through 
the  aid  of  his  guiding  hand  and  practiced  eye  the  arrangement  of  the 
collection  under  notice  has  been  such  as  to  enable  the  student  to  trace 
the  art  of  the  dapanese  painters  through  all  the  various  schools  from  its 
early  origin  in  China  down  to  the  present  time. 

A  dAl’ANESE  CoMMIS.sioX  ON  dAPANESE  V.s.  WesTEHN  AuT. - 'I'llis 

collection  is  rendered  doubly  interesting  on  account  of  tbe  attention 
attracted  to  dapanese  art  by  the  work  of  the  commission  ai)pointcd  some 
eighteen  months  ago.  by  the  g(»vernment  of  dapan,  to  study  Western  art. 

Since  the  return  of  the  commission  one  of  the  leading  members  has 
addressed  the  Art  Society  of  Tokyo  on  the  results  of  their  journeys  and 
studies.  According  to  an  abstract  of  the  address,  published  in  The 
London  Times,  the  commission  was  satisfied  that  good  Eastern  art  is 
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better  than  the  present  style  of  Western,  not  only  for  Japan  but  also 
for  the  whole  world  ;  and  that  if  “  Japan  will  improve  and  develop  her 
own  art  from  within  it  will  become  not  merely  a  national  movement,  but 
one  which  will  spread  over  Europe  and  America  also.”  The  author  of 
the  address  expressed  himself  as  confident  that  Tokyo  would  become  the 
art-capital  of  the  world. 

Action  ok  tiik  C’amukidoe  University  Council  with  Resuect  to 
Degrees  for  AVomen. — The  council  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  have  declined  to  bring  before  the  senate  the  question  of 
admitting  women  to  degrees.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  in  order  to  be 
in  a  iiosition  to  grant  such  a  request  the  university  would  have  to  effect 
a  change  in  its  constitution. 

AVcmen  at  Ow  ens  College,  M  anchester.  —  After  an  experiment  of 
five  years  Owens  College,  Manchester,  has  decided  to  make  the  woman’s 
department  a  permanent  feature. 

A  New  Defarture  at  Rugry. — The  great  success  attending  the 
introduction  of  1‘itman’s  shorthand  into  Rugby  School  is  another  triumph 
for  w’omen.  since  the  teacher  in  charge  of  tlie  class  is  Miss  Marie 
Beauclerc.  Dr.  I’ercival,  the  head  master,  reports  that  there  are  nearly 
one  hundred  boys  taking  the  instruction  and  all  of  them  most  attentive 
and  eager  to  learn. 

The  Rikminu.ham  Trades  Council  and  Technical  Education.  — 
The  following  resolution  was  recently  passed  by  the  association  specified  : 
“  Resolved,  'I'hat  the  Hirmingham  Trades  Council,  while  recognizing 
the  importance  of  technical  education  as  apjilied  to  manufacturing 
industries,  is  of  opinion  that  such  education,  to  be  of  real  and  practical 
service  to  the  bona  fide  w’orkingman,  must  be  entered  upon  earlier  in 
the  school-life  of  the  children  and  must  form  part  of  the  ordinary  school- 
work,  and  is  furtlier  of  opinion  that  such  education  should  not  be 
deferred  until  the  time  when  the  majoriCv  of  the  children  of  the  opera¬ 
tive  classes  have,  of  necessity,  to  leave  school  altogether.” 

The  council  represents  lietween  five  and  six  thousand  working  artisans 
in  various  trades.  Steps  have  lieen  taken  by  the  Birmingham  school 
board  to  l»ring  this  resolution  before  parliament  with  a  view  to  some 
practical  result  therefrom. 

Report  of  the  1*aris  Faculties  for  1886-S7. — The  establishments 
of  higher  education  in  France  comprise  the  faculties  which  formed  part 
of  the  old  universities  and  certain  special  schools.  Of  the  former  the 
faculties  of  Paris  take  the  lead,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  number  of 
their  auditors.  The  following  particulars  are  from  the  official  report  to 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  covering  the  years  1886-87.  The 
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inmiluM’ of  stiuleiits  in  iittendanco  upon  the  several  faculties  was 
distributed  as  follows  :  Faculty  of  Protestant  theolo<;y.  ;  faculty  of 
law,  d,.‘5()o  ;  of  medicine,  .‘1,667  ;  of  the  sciences,  ;  of  letters,  1  ,U0.‘l ; 
the  superior  school  of  pharmacy,  1,704.  'I’his  numher  includes  one 
woman  enrolled  in  the  faculty  of  law,  120  iu  that  of  medicine,  11)  in 
science,  and  H6  in  the  faculty  of  lettt*rs.  'i'he  reporter  observes  that  the 
woman  enrolled  in  the  faculty  of  law  completed  the  camrse  with  marked 
success,  and  that  the  numher  attracted  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  ap|)ears 
to  he  diminishinj;,  oidy  11  bavin*;  he<;un  tin*  course  iu  1HM6-H7.  'I'his  is 
probably  due  to  the  hi<;her  (pialilications  retpiired  for  admission.  I'or 
the  aid  of  poor  but  i)romisin!;  candidates  the  state  has  established 
bursaries  in  the  several  faculties  numberiiij;  at  present  I.IO;  the  citv 
has  added  a  small  numb(*r.  and  eiixht  have  been  created  by  private  bene¬ 
factions.  In  order  to  be  r»“j;istered  in  one  of  tlu*  faculties  the  applicant 
must  have  passed  one  or  more  of  the  three  l*accalaureate  examinations 
leadin*;  respectively  to  the  (h‘<;rees  of  bachelor  of  letters,  bachelor  of 
science,  and  bachelor  of  special  instruction.  'I'hese  examinations  impose 
heavy  labor  upon  the  faculties  of  letters  and  of  science,  by  whom  they 
are  conducted,  as  m.ay  be  seen  from  the  number  of  secondary  students 
ai»plyin<;  for  such  examination,  which  iu  bsS6-)S7  reached  a  total  of 
H.!)!)*).  Tin*  exj)enditure  for  the  live  facultii's  for  the  year  under  review 
amounted  to  6.46!),!*6()  francs,  or  nearly  .S67<>,00(). 

ScKCiAi,  IxsTnr<'Tiox  Kou  (lini.s. — 'I'lie  l{el<;ium  govern¬ 
ment  has  projuulgatial  the  iu“w  law  ordering  instruction  in  housi-hold 
work  amt  hygiene  to  la*  given  in  all  the  elementary  and  continuation 
schools  for  girls. 

rxivKUsiTV  OK  I>oi,o<;na.  — 'I'la*  80()th  anniversary  of  the  I'niversity  of 
Itologna,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  will  be  celebrated  on  the  12tli 
of  .lune  next.  The  university  was  fcniuded  in  loss. 

Aitkndance  at  (Ikumax  I'xiVKKSiTiKS.  —  The  total  number  of 
students  at  the  various  (lerman  universities  during  the  winter 
semester  1H87-8H  was  26,1) la.  Of  this  number  .">,71)1  belonged  to  the 
faculty  of  theology,  0,761)  to  that  of  law,  6,6o0  to  medicine,  and  8,735 
to  philosophy.  The  foreign  students  numbered  1,644. 

Prussian  Elementary  Schools.  —  According  to  the  ollicial  statistics 
the  public  elementary  schools  of  Prussia  in  1886  numbered  34,016,  of 
which  3,718  were  urban  and  30,21)8  rural.  The  teaching  force  employed 
in  the  same  consisted  of  .57,91)2  masters,  6,848  mistreBses,  1,134  sub¬ 
masters  and  49  sub-mistresses,  teachers  of  needlework  not  included. 
The  pupils  numbered  4,838,247  ;  namely:  2,422,044  boys  and  2,416,203 
girls.  The  total  expenditure  was  116,61.5,648  marks,  or  827,754,524. 
Of  this  sum  56  per  cent,  was  for  rural  schools  only. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERA¬ 
TURE  UPON  EDUCATION. 

The  following  blUliotrraphy  of  cum'iit  periodical  literature  Includes  articles  upon  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  periodicals  not 
noininallv  educational  are  inentbmed.  Articles  of  special  Importance  to  teachers  will,  as  a 


rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 

.\rtitif;  and  .Vuthors.  C.  Cinitieliii.  ' 
i/rtr;)cr*s,  .\pril. 

,\"rk‘ttlttiie,  Kducation  in.  Prof. 
I’obert  Wallace.  XatiiiiiiG  Rivit-ic. 
April. 

Art,  Enfjlish  Faith  in.  Eli/ahoth 
Kohins  iVnntdl.  Atlaiilir  .Minithhj, 
April. 

Art,  1/  die/  I'enfant:  I.p  dt^ssin. 
B.  Perez.  AVrac  PhUonophiijue,  March. 

A  valuable  study  of  child  nature. 

Athletics.  College  .Athletics  and 
Physical  Development.  Professor 
Eugene  L.  Pichards.  Popular  Science 
Monlhhj.  .April. 

Contiiliis  Statistics  from  the  Yale 
gymnasium. 

Banks.  Trustee  Savings  lianks. 
London  Quarterhj  Reviiar,  .April. 

Beethoven.  liev.  Wm.  '1'.  llerridge. 
Andover  Revieir.  April. 

Bird  Music:  The  Bluebird  and  the 
Bobin.  Simeon  Pease  (  heney.  Cen¬ 
tury.  April. 

Bologna.  The  Spanish  College  in 
the  University  of.  Edward  Arm- 
.strong.  Macnnllan'.'f,  Mitrch. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the 
sole  survival  of  the  colleges  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Bones  and  Mtiscles.  C.  Fred.  Pol¬ 
lock.  Chauttiui/uan,  .\pril. 

Budget  de  I'instruction  imblitjue 
en  188S,  Le.  Revue  Scientidque,  10 
March. 

Candy,  A  Paper  of.  Win.  Sloane 
Kennedy.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
April. 

Caricature,  The  Fantastic,  the  Gro¬ 
tesque.  .lohn  Addington  Symonds. 
Fortniyhtly  Rcriew,  .AjtrilJ 

Cerebral  Localization.  Dr.  C.  E. 
Brown-Secpiard.  Forum,  Ajnil. 

An  interesting  argument  against 
the  theory  of  localization  of  function 
in  the  brain. 

Chance,  The  Certainties  of.  R.  A. 
Proctor.  National  Revieic,  April.  i 


Character,  'I'he  Cause  of.  Popular 
Science  .Monthly,  April. 

Reprinted  from  the  Cornhill  Maya- 
zine. 

Charity  Organization,  New  York. 
.\nnual  Report.  Lend  a  Hand,  April. 

Chemistry  of  Underground  Waters, 
'I'he.  Prof.  G.  A.  Daubree.  Popular 
Science  Monthly.  April. 

'I'ranslated  from  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes. 

Children's  Homes,  Dr.  .Stephen¬ 
son's.  London  Quarterly  Review.  April. 

An  account  of  .in  inqiortant  .Meth¬ 
odist  charity. 

Cliristi,  Gesta.  London  Quarterly 
Revierr.  .\pril. 

Civil  Government  and  the  Papacy. 
Prof.  E.  de  Laveleye.  Forum,  April. 

Civilization  in  the  United  States. 
Matthew'  .Arnold.  Nineteenth  Century, 
April. 

.A  severe  criticism  of  the  way  .Amer¬ 
icans  are  “solving  the  human  prob¬ 
lem.’’ 

Collins.  A  Living  Story-Teller: 
Air.  Wilkie  Collins.  Harry  Quilter. 
Contemporary  Review.  April. 

Consciousness,  'I'he  Unity  of.  A. 
F.  Shand.  Mind,  .April. 

Copyright  Law',  An  Eiiuitable 
International.  Westminster  Review, 
.April. 

Creed,  Craft,  and  Cure.  Dr.  Mere¬ 
dith  Clymer.  Forum.  .Aiiril. 

Daltonism  in  Ethics.  Edmond  R. 
Clay.  Westminster  Review,  April. 

Darwin's  Life.  Atlantic  Monthly, 
.Aitril. 

Deaf  Children.  'I'he  Early  Training 
of.  Mrs.  Brooks.  Lend  a  Hand, 
April. 

Devil  in  the  .Middle  Ages,  'I'he.  A. 
C.  Champneys.  National  Review, 
.April. 

Dilsseldorfer  Schule,  Die  drei  gros- 
sen  Protestanten  der.  .Adolph  Haus- 
rath.  Deutsche  Rundschau.  April. 


(*12  EDUCATIOX.  [May, 

K<liu*:iti(>ii.  Lititl  (1  \\n'\\.  lIcitK*.  Il(*inrii‘h.  lte~ 

Kit'ctrifity.  'I'Ih*  Dawn  of.  Park  vifir,  April. 

Ilciijainin.  Fnntm,  .\pril.  N’ory  intrrcstin^. 

Eiiot,  Geor;;t*.  Tin*  Art  of.  Osoar  lli;;iier  Kdin-ation  in  tin*  \V»*st. 

Hniwnin*;.  Furtiiujlith/  Errit-ir^  \ltv\l.  Pres.  \N’m.  Pobcrts.  Fresh ijti’ ruin 
Kinp(*ri*iir  Guillaunn*,  La  place  <le  Jii-rif  tr,  April. 

1’.  (Ians  riiistoin*.  Krnest  I.avis.<e.  Hills,  rin*  Everlasiiiij;.  Pichard  A. 

Ut  rne  Hleiie,  17  .March.  Proctor.  Fortniijlithi  .\i)ril. 

Knjtlish-speakiii;;  Peoples,  The  Ilohcn/ollcrn  Kaiser.  The.  dohn 

I'liion  of.  .1,  1).  ('hain])lin.  Jr.  .\.  Kiisson.  Xorth  Atnerirun  Feriew, 
Funnily  April.  April, 

Ens(*i<;nement  <les  .Sciences.  —  I.es  llonn*  .Vrts  and  Industries  Associa- 
nonvelles  <;alcrics  dn  .Musenin  d‘hi.s-  tion,  'I'he.  Ilernard  Ho.saininet  and 
toire  natnrelle.  I’ouchet.  lit-  .Mrs.  .McCalInm.  (Jhiiritij  Ortjanixti- 

rue  Frieuti^tiue,  17  .March.  tinii  lierirtr,  .Vpril. 

Ethnoirraphie.  —  I.es  .Mnsnhnans  ati  Cotitains  sn>r;;estions  for  thos«*  in- 
XIX  siecle  (snite  ct  tin).  M.  ,V.  I.e  terested  in  industrial  education. 
Chatclier.  Iltrue  Srieutiji'iut\  2t  ilypnotisni  in  Disease  and  (  riiin*. 

March.  Pinet  and  lY-re.  Fi>ptdiir  Sri- 

Kvolntion  and  Ethical  I’rohleins.  euee  Mniithhi,  .\pril. 

J.  11.  llyslop.  Andort-r  llerieir,  \pr\\.  .\hrid>fcd  from  “.Vniinal  Mai^net- 
.V  valuable  discussion.  tisin.”  “  International  .Scientific  .Se- 

Eactory,  .\  nnalel.  Earl  of  .Meath.  t  ies.” 

Xiueteeuih  (’euturtu  .Vpril.  I mini^r.ition,  ('ontrol  of.  1.  Prof. 

Faustns,  Dr.,  and  his  Contempora-  Pichmond  .M.  .Smith.  Fidilirttl  Science 
rics.  G.  Pelfort  Par.  MttciniHan's,  (Ft'irterlij.  .Vpril. 

Ajtril.  Inconscieni.  Lcs  acts  inconscients 

Fiction.  ’I'ht*  Element  of  Life  in.  et  la  incinoirc  pendant  le  somnamhu- 

Euward  P.  Poe.  Furuin,  .Vpril.  lisme.  Pierre  .lanct.  Jicnte  F/iilttsn- 

Fishes,  The  F.amilv -life  of.  Karl  jihitiue,  .March. 

Hennings.  Fiipulur  Science  Muntltlif,  Industri.il  .System,  The  Preakdown 
April.  of  <  hir.  Prince  Kropotkin.  Xine- 

Translate«l  from  D'lheim.  teenth  ('entunj,  .Viu’il, 

Flowers.  California  Dry  Winter  Intemperance  in  India.  C.  T.  Pnek- 
Flowers.  Prof.  Pyron  D.  Ilalstcd.  land.  Xittiinuil  Iterieic.  \\m\. 

Ft>i‘ulur  Science  Monthitj,  .\\\v\\.  Irish  Landloi-d’s  .Vjipcal  for  Com- 

Forcstry  Schoed  at  Cooper's  Hill,  j»ensation,  The.  Vlichacl  I>avitt. 

The.  Xtitnre,  .Vpril  ('itiiteinjinriirii  Jierieir,  April. 

.Vn  interesting  <lescription  of  the  Islam  and  Civili/ation.  Canon  Mac- 
scho(d  where  yoiin*;  otlicers  are  edn-  (  oil.  (Anitehipiirur;,  lierieic^  April, 
♦■ated  for  the  Indian  Foic>t  D<‘part-  .hn'ohiidsm.  New,  and  ( )ld  .Morality, 
ment.  Prof.  .V.  V.  Dic(*y.  ('i>ntein]iitr<irp  lie- 

Fredcrick  111.  Prof.  .Max  .Mnllcr.  liV-e',  .Vpril. 

Conteinpiirurtj  Rerieir^  .Vpril.  .lonsun.  Pen.  .Vlj^crnon  Charles 

Free  Ti’ade.  Cripps  v.  Free  Trade.  .Switdmrne.  Xineteenth  Centurii.  .Vpril. 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  Xutinn'it  liecieir^  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Deutsche,  liund- 
April.  schttu,  .Vjtril. 

Garihalili,  Lcs  .Memoires  de.  Ed-  Kellar.  Helen.  M.  .Vnaejnos.  Lend 

ouard  Pod.  Xuuvelle  Ferue,  1  March.  <t  littnd,  .March. 

(ililltert's  Fables.  'rhomas  Com-  .V  valuable  account  of  the  ednc.ation 

inerford  .Martin.  Xurth  American  of  t his  remarkable  child. 

Ferieic,  .Vpril.  Keller,  Helen.  Science^  .Vi)ril, 

\  review  of  the  present  use  of  Contains  a  fa<‘simile  letter  of  this 

electricity.  second  Laura  Prid^man. 

Girls'  .Schools,  Past  and  Pre.sent.  Kunstwissenschaft.  Die  dresdener 
Miss  Dorothea  Beale.  Xineteenth  (Jen-  (lemalde'tah^’ie  nnd  die  moderne 

tury,  .Vpril.  Kunstwissen.schaft.  Dr.  Jean  Paul 

.•Vn  answer  to  Miss  .Sewell's  article  Richter.  Unsere  Zeit,  ]’iertes  Heft. 
in  the  February  number  of  The  Xine-  Lassalle,  Ferdinand,  The  Socialist. 
teenth  Century.  '  1).  ().  Kellof^g.  Atlantic  Mnnthly, 

Healthy  Homes  for  the  Working  .Vpril. 

Classes.  David  F.  .Schloss.  Fort-  Lavater.  .Vrthur  Benson.  Xational 

nightly  Fevieic,  .Vpril.  *  Fevieio,  April. 
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Su<'‘;<‘stivo. 

Law.  'I'ho  Story  of  tho  Cliair  of 
Public  laiw  in  tlie  I  nivcrsity  of 
Edinburj^li.  Prof.  Loriiner.  L<iw 
(Juarti-rhi  HeriPir^  April. 

Leavt‘n worth  Si-hool.  'I'lie.  Cliarles 
Kinjr,  U.  S.  A.  Harpcr'K,  April. 

I.cssiniif's  Dram.itie  Notes.  Mac- 
millan'x,  April. 

Letters,  The  Profession  of.  Muc- 
miHan's,  .M.arch. 

Life  and  Manners.  11.  The  Two 
Laws  of  Life.  Hev.  Lyman  Abbott. 
ChoittKii'/ntin.  Ajtril. 

Liiiroln,  Al)rahani:  The  National 
Uprisinj;.  dohn  (i.  Nlcolay  and  .lohn 
Hay.  ('oitnriu  .\pril. 

.Maine,  Sir  llenr}'.  Sir  \.  (\  Lyall 
and  others.  Qnurterlij  Jlcrieii'^ 

.\pril. 

Marriage  (Vleiuation  in  the  I’nited 
States,  The.  Frank  Gaylord  Cook. 
Athtntir  Mmithh/.  .Vjtril. 

Martineau.  Dr.,  and  the  Theory  of 
Vocation.  Hev.  II.  Haslidall.  Mind, 
April. 

.Memory,  llallucin.itions  of,  and 
Telepathy.  Prof,  dosiah  Hoyce. 
Mind,  .\pril. 

Dr.  Hoyce  sujigests  that  hallueina- 
tions  of  memory  may  account  for 
many  so-called  ea-ies  of  telepathy. 

.Mental  Narcotics  and  Stimulants, 
dohn  11.  Denison,  d.d.  .Indorrr  Ile- 
vieir,  .\pril. 

Mineralogy,  The  Prestmt  Status  of. 
Prof.  F.  IV.  Cl.irke.  Popular  Srienre 
Mdiitklii.  .April. 

.Money  Me  Fse,  The.  Henry  C. 
.Vdams,  iMi.t*.  (,’hautan<iunn,  .Ajuil. 

.Moore,  riiomas.  George  Saints- 
bury.  M'lrmillan'x,  March. 

M(*slem.  M’hy  am  I  a  .Moslem y  Ibn 
'.Mdis.  Xorth  Amerirau  Hrvitar.  .April. 

.Mulford,  Klisha,  'I'he  Works  of.  '1'. 
T.  .Munger.  (’rnturij,  .Aju-il. 

Nun's  I.ove  I.etters,  .\.  Edmund 
Gosse.  Fortnightly  Iterieu',  .April. 

.\n  account  of  the  Lettrex  Portu- 
yaises  published  in  Paris  in  1(5()!». 

Philosophie.  Deux  nouveaux  titu- 
lulres  de.  —  M.  'I'h.  Hibot  au  College 
de  France  et  .M.  Emile  Houtroux  a  la 
Sorbonne.  Herne  Blvtie,  It)  March. 

Philosophy,  On  the  Conditions  of  a 
True.  S.  H.  Hodgson.  Mind,  April. 

Pindar  and  .Athletics,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  Charles  Wordsworth.  Na¬ 
tional  Heview,  .April. 

This  address  delivered  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  university  by  the  Loril 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  contains  val¬ 
uable  information  and  good  advice. 


Plant  Life  at  Work.  111.  Byron  D. 

I  llalsted,  sr.i).  ('hantauquan,  .April. 

Plants,  The  Earliest.  Sir  William 
Dawson.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
.Ai)ril. 

From  the  “(ieological  History  of 
Plants.''  “International  Scientific 
Series." 

Progress  and  Poverty.  Hev.  George 
Munro  Grant.  Preshyterian  Jlevieii', 
.Ajuil. 

Proi)het  of  Natural  Selection,  The. 
London  (Quarterly  Hevieic,  .Ai>ril. 

Psychologi<“  politiijue,  Essals  de: 
'I'alleyrand  (tin ).  Marquis  d»“  Castel- 
lane.  Herne  Nourelle,  1  .March. 

I’ubllc  Schoids.  AVhat  Shall  the 
I’uhlic  .Schools  'Teach?  Dr.  .Austin 
Flint.  Forum,  .Ajuil. 

.Advocates  j)hysical  culture  and 
manual  training,  and  suggests  that 
th(*  elements  of  science,  esj)eeially  of 
anatomy  and  j)hysiology.  should  be 
taught. 

Pulvis  et  Cmbra.  Hobert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Scribner's,  .Aj)ril. 

Hailroad,  'The  .American:  Its  Incej)- 
tion.  Evolution,  and  Hesults.  11.  .1. 

II.  Kenn<*dy.  Maynzine  of  Western 
History,  .Ajuil. 

Hamona  school.  Lend  a  Hand,  Mar. 

Healists,  'Two  Hussian.  London 
Quarterly  Heriexc,  April. 

Hellexc';  oivehiijues,  Les.  (ler  ar¬ 
ticle.)  Ch.  Hichet.  Hevue  Philoso- 
phique,  .March. 

|{eform,  .Juvenile.  Hev.  M.  .McG. 
Dana.  Lend  a  Hand,  .Aju'll. 

Gives  information  in  regard  to  In- 
(hislrial  and  reformatory  schools  in 
England  and  France. 

Hejmblie.  The  Center  of  the. 
•lames  Bahlwin.  Scribner's,  .Ajiril. 

Hevolution,  First  Crisis  of  the 
.American.  .John  Fiske.  Atlantic 
Monthly.  .Aj)ril. 

Hasmini,  .Antonio.  Sein  Leben  und 
seine  .Schriften.  VI.  VI 1.  Franz 
Naver  Kraus.  Deutsche  Hutidschau, 
.Ajjril. 

Hussian  Penal  Code,  The.  (ieorge 
Kennan.  Century.  Ajuil. 

Science  et  Poesie.  Paul  Bourget. 

I  Fortniyhtly  Hevieic,  .April. 

Sciences,  L'intluence  civillsatrice 
'  des.  M.  Laussedat.  Revue  Scien- 
j  tifique,  31  March. 

!  .Scoj)ert(‘  .Archeologlche  in  Creta, 

I  Le  recenti.  Domenico  Coniparetti. 
I  Xuora  Antidogia,  February. 

Self-Government,  'The  Destruction 
of.  'Thomas  (iibson  Bowles.  Fort- 
'  nightly  Hevieic.  .Ai)ril. 
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[May, 


Slaves.  White.  What  Will  you  Do 
About  It?  Edward  Osborne.  Lend  a 
Hand,  April. 

Contains  suggestions  for  helping 
the  working  girl. 

Social  and  Econcunic  Paradoxes, 
Some.  Science,  April. 

Socialism  and  tlie  (,'atliolic  Church. 
Thomas  S.  Preston.  Forum,  April. 

Socialism  and  the  unemployed. 
Arthur  Arnold.  Contemporary  Ite- 
rieir^  April. 

Social wissenschaft,  Die  (Irundlage 
der  Christlichen,  und  Socialpolitik. 
11.  Kath(disch-Sociale8  Central-Oryan, 
5  Heft. 

Solomon  Islands.  'I’he  Discovery  of 
the.  WeetminMer  Itecieic,  April. 

Stevenson,  Hobert  l.ouis.  Henry 
James.  Century,  April. 

Suinnu'r.  Where  Shall  We  Spend 
Our  .Summer?  A.  W.  (Jreely.  Srrih- 
ner's,  April. 

Sj’inbolic  l.anguagi*,  On  the  Nature 
and  Conditions  of  a  Complete. 
Itrvant,  D..sc.  Mind,  .\jiril. 

tarlfl  of  1828,  The.  Prof.  F.  W. 
Taussig.  Pidilical  Science  Quarterly, 
March. 


I  'I'axation,  The  Basis  of.  Pres, 
j  Francis  .V.  Walker.  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  March. 

Taxes.  Local  and  Imi)erial :  Who 
:  Pay  Them?  ir(e.st«ii«.ster  Peview, 
i  April. 

i  Telegraph.  American  Inventors  of 
I  the.  Franklin  Leonard  Pope.  Cen- 
i  tury.  Ai»ril, 

'I'enement  House  Problem,  The. 

I  Alice  W.  ikollins.  Forum,  .\prll. 

Thought.  Max  Mdller’s  “  Science  of 
Thought.'*  Hon.  .1.  F.  .Stephen.  Nine- 
\  teenth  Century,  .\pril. 

I'niversity.  A  mixed.  H.  IL  Tot¬ 
tenham.  Macmillan's,  April. 

.\  discussion  of  the  attitmle  of 
Cambritlge  University  towards  female 
students. 

Wells,  David  Ames,  .Sketch  of. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  April. 

West,  .Studies  of  the  (Ireat.  11. 
Eeotiomic  and  .Social  Lojtics.  .Minne¬ 
sota  and  Wisconsin,  diaries  Dudley 
Warner.  Harper's,  April. 

I.argelv  descriptive  of  educational 
institutions. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


Thk  Chluch-Kingikim  ;  on,  Lkc- 

TfUKS  ox  CONOKKOATIONAI.ISM. 
By  Hev.  A.  Hastings  Boss,  D.ii. 
Boston  and  Chicago:  Congrega¬ 
tional  Sunday-School  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Soci(*ty.  Pp.  .‘{86,  large  octavo. 
Price,  .S2..^0. 

The  lectures  garnered  into  this  vol¬ 
ume  were  delivered  by  the  author 
on  the  Southworth  Foundation  in 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
Though  concerning  Congregational¬ 
ism,  they  deserve  the  larger  title  of 
the  Chureh-Kingdom.  for  he  treats,  in 
its  widest  comprehension,  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  which  we  call  the  t’hurch  of 
God.  He  gives  to  us  not  a  narrow 
view  of  one  particular  polity,  but  a 
broad  treatment  of  the  development 
of  the  Church  as  manifi'Sted  in  all 
ecclesiastical  forms  and  polities. 

Dr.  Boss  reduces  all  theories  or 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
four,  as  follows :  — 


1.  Fellowship  and  unity  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  infallible  j»rimacy,  which 
eimuges  in  Pap.icy. 

2.  Fellowship  and  unity  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  apostolic  succession,  which 
emerges  in  Episcopacy. 

;{.  Fellowship  .•mil  unit}’  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  authoritative  representation, 
which  emerges  in  Presbyterianism. 

L  Fellowship  and  unity  as  the  j)rin- 
ciple  of  church  inde|)endency,  which 
emerges  in  Congregationalism. 

The  Sknsks  AM)  TiiK  Wii.i,.  Part  1. 
The  Mind  of  the  Chh.h.  By  W. 
Preyer,  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
Jena.  'I'ranslated  from  the  original 
German  by  H.  W.  |{rown,  teacher 
in  the  .state  Normal  .School  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  New  York:  D.  .Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  1888.  Price,  . SI. .')(). 

This  valuable  work  contains  Pro¬ 
fessor  Preyer’s  observations  concern¬ 
ing  the  mental  development  of  the 
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human  being  in  the  first  years  of  life. 
The  author  kept  a  complete  diary  of 
his  observations  of  the  mental  growth 
and  development  of  his  son  from  the 
time  of  his  birth  until  he  was  three 
years  of  age.  lie  occupied  himself 
with  the  child,  at  least  three  times  a 
day,  and  almost  every  day.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  diary  has  passed  into 
this  book.  Tlie  book  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  first  part  concerning 
the  develo|iment  of  the  senses;  the 
second  part  being  the  development  of 
the  will.  Professor  I’reyer  watched 
closely  the  child's  movements  when 
brought  in  contact  with  a  light, 
and  observed  the  time  when  he  first 
seemed  to  notice  the  light,  and  then 
as  he  grew  older  watched  the  efi’eet  of 
asuilden  light,  of  a  (piick  motion  near 
the  face,  and  the  difi'erent  efiects  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  thing  when  the 
child  was  wid<“  awake  and  when  just 
wakened.  'I’he  author  has  evidimtly 
given  the  subject  a  careful  study  and 
observed  (dosely  the  mimtal  develop¬ 
ment.  The  result  of  his  observations 
is  clearly  stated,  making  the  work 
one  of  great  us(*  to  students  of  jtsy- 
chology;  :md  a  careful  study  of  this 
work  will  do  much  to  put  one  in  po.s- 
session  of  the  method  of  studying 
mental  growth  in  children. 

Cofltsi.  IN  llAttMONV.  liy  tJeorge 
II.  llow.ird,  A.M.  For  the  use  of 
classes  or  for  s(df-instruction.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  'riieodore  Pres.ser.  Pp.  •261. 
Price.  .SI..*)*). 

This  work  is  being  received  with 
great  favor,  and  is  already  introduced 
in  several  of  the  h«‘st  conservatories 
in  this  country.  In  pamphlet  form  it 
has  had  a  large  sale,  and  now  that  it 
is  com|)let(‘d  it  seems  sure  to  take  a 
lending  place  among  works  on  llar- 
mony.  Simple  explanations,  short 
sentences  and  plain  language  through¬ 
out  are  features  which  will  commend 
themselves  to  teachers  and  students. 


It  will  l(“ad  students  not  only  to  a  the- 
oreti*‘al  ac<iualntance  with  Harmony, 
hut  also  to  become  able  to  distinguish 
intervals,  chords,  progressions,  and 
treatments  by  ear  as  readih'  as  with 
the  eye.  Uy  means  of  an  agreeable 
variety  of  exercises  the  interest  of  the 
course  is  well  sustained.  It  will  not 
be  fouml  dry  by  any  careful  student. 
Many  of  the  exercises  are  decidedly 
nov(d  in  a  text-book  of  this  kind, 
never  having  appeared  before. 

PoL’u  Aim’Kkxdkk  a  Paui.kk  Fkan- 
CAls.  Suit<‘  a  l.es  Premiers  i)a8 
dan<  I'etuile  tin  Francais.’'  Par  C. 
Mout(tmiier.  New  Vork  :  Henry 
Holt  it  <  'o. 

No  iiittdligent  instructi»r  will  at- 
t(mipt  to  teach  a  language  .solely  from 
the  grammar,  isolating  it  from  its  lit¬ 
erature  and  from  conversation;  no 
more  should  he  entirely  discard  a 
thorough  study  of  elementary  gram¬ 
mar.  In  this  work,  which  is  designed 
t<»  help  pupils  in  learning  to  speak 
French,  are  given  thirty-nine  les.sons, 
jtroperly  gratled  and  arniiiged,  upon 
interesting  and  suggestive  topics,  con¬ 
taining  a  carefully  selected  supply  of 
apitropriate  words,  and  hints  as  to  the 
best  way  of  securing  the  necessary 
drill.  In  the  first  lessons  are  giveti  a 
short  fable  or  reading  lesson  of  some 
kind,  followed  by  a  brief  commentary 
upon  tin*  subject  of  the  lesson  for  the 
day.  After  this  such  notes  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  given:  ‘“Tour  a  tour  sig- 
nitie  success! vement,  Celui-ci,  pronom 
demonstratifi',  repri'Sente  le  rat  lies 
champs."  Following  these  helpful 
notes  are  ipiestions  on  the  lesson. 

OuK  RKi'rm.ic :  A  'I'ext-book  upon 
the  Civil  (lovernment  of  the  United 
.States.  With  an  Historic  Introduc¬ 
tion.  Hy  Prof.  M.  11.  C.  'I'rue  and 
Hon.  .loiin  W.  Dickinson.  Boston 
and  New  York :  Leach,  Shewell, 
&  Sanhorn.  Pp.  '264.  Cloth,  84 
cents. 

“It  is  the  object  of  this  treatise  to 
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place  before  the  student  such  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  actual  a<>jencles  of  the 
government  of  the  nation  as  shall  en¬ 
able  him  the  better  to  understand  the 
silken  bonds  of  authority  which  re¬ 
strict.  though  unseen.”  In  addition 
to  a  somewhat  full  description  of  the 
various  departments  of  our  national 
government  under  the  Constitution, 
the  book  treats,  (piite  at  huigth,  of 
the  State,  its  ollieers,  laws  ami  their 
operation,  the  (bounty,  city,  town, 
taxes,  education,  Juries,  mortgages, 
railroads,  wills,  insurance, Jaud  many 
other  interesting  topics.  'I'ln*  rapidU' 
growing  and  strengthening  sentiment 
among  American  educators  in  favor 
of  a  more  general  and  systematic 
study  of  civil  government  in  our  com¬ 
mon  schools  is  one  of  the  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times. 

The  Satires  and  Ecistees  of  Hor¬ 
ace.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  J.  B. 
Greenough.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
18S8. 

The  editor  is  persuaded  that  col¬ 
lege  students  sutliciently  advanced  to 
undertake  Horace  ought  no  longer  to 
“get  and  recite  lessons.”  but  to  study 
the  literature,  and  understand  and  en¬ 
joy  it.  In  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  the  “College  Series,"  of  which 
this  volume  is  one.  the  notes  are  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  facilitate 
reference.  'I'hese  notes  are  intended 
not  so  much  to  aid  the  student  in  the 
study  of  the  laitin  language  as  in  the 
study  of  Horace,  —  what  he  meant, 
how  he  felt,  and  w’hat  prompted  him 
to  write  as  he  did.  The  Satires  and 
Epistles  are  i)rinted  in  large,  clear 
type,  and  the  book  does  credit  to  both 
the  editor  and  publisher. 

Practical  Lessons  in  the  Use  of 
Enc.lish  for  Grammar  Schools.  By 
Mary  F.  Hvi>e,  state  Normal 
School,  .\lbany.  22<i  pp.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  ('o.,  Boston.  .jO  cents. 

This  excellent  little  text-book  on 


I  grammar  and  English  is  the  second 
I  of  a  two-book  series  and  is  adapted 
j  to  the  grammar  school  grade.  Its 
i  treatment  and  arrangement  are  eini- 
j  iiently  idiilosophical  and  unusually 
j  practical.  It  deals  sulliciently  in 
[  technical  grammar  for  correct  use  of 
j  language  and  gives  constant  graded 
j  instruction  in  composition  writing. 

I  Tin*  pupil's  powers  of  observation  are 
i  cultivated  at  ev(*ry  step,  while  he  is 
trained  to  think  clearly  and  independ- 
!  ently.  The  composition  exercises  are 
1  lessons  in  the  expn'ssion  of  thought, 
j  This  book  will  take  high  rank  and 
w’ill  rapidly  come  into  a  wide  use  in 
the  schools. 

I 

j  Common  .School  Law.  A  Digest  of 
j  the  Provisions  of  Common  and 
Statute  Law  as  to  the  Pelations  of 
I  the  Teacher  to  the  Pupil,  the  Parent, 

I  and  the  District.  Fourteenth  edi¬ 
tion,  entirely  rewritten.  By  (J.  \Y. 
j  Bardeen,  <-ditor  of  the  .School  Bul¬ 
letin.  .Syr.acuse,  N.  V.:  C.  'V. 
Bardeen,  publisher.  Pp.  120. 
Price,  7i)  cents. 

This  little  tre.itise  aims  to  present 
simiily,  clearly,  and  accurately  those 
'  features  of  commoti  and  statute  law 
which  are  most  important  to  teachers. 
The  work  contains  five  hundred  refer¬ 
ences  to  legal  decisions  in  twenty- 
eight  dil^'rent  .states.  It  supplies  a 
I  necessity  which  has  long  been  felt  by 
teachers  in  rural  schools.  The  title 
suggests  its  usefulness.  It  is  valua- 
bl<!  not  merely  to  teachers,  but  to 
:  school  ollieers  and  all  who  have  any 
J  need  of  acquaintance  with  the  school 
law. 

The  Mohern  anh  DisTRinrrivE 
Process.  By  .lohn  B.  Clark,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Philosophy  of 
Wealth.”  and  Franklin  11.  Gid- 
dings.  Boston:  Ginn  it  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers. 

These  essays,  “  The  Limits  of  Com¬ 
petition,’'  “  The  Persistence  of  Com- 
i  petition,”  “  Profits  under  .Modern 
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Coudilions.”  juul  The  Natural 
Rate  of  Wajfes,”  were  orijiinally  pub¬ 
lished  ill  the  Polirieal  Seieiiee  (Quar¬ 
terly,  and  are  now  reituhlished  in  hook 
form  hy  the  permission  of  the  editors 
of  that  review.  They  consist  of 
studies  of  competition  and  its  limits, 
of  the  nature  and  amount  of  protits, 
and  of  the  det»*rmination  of  wages  in 
the  industrial  society  of  to-day.  .\11 
who  are  interested  in  this  important 
question  of  the  daj',  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion,  will  he  glad  to  obtain  these 
essays  in  hook  form. 

Thk  Sroitv  of  the  Citv  of  New 

S'OKK.  Hy  ClIAIiEES  HI’HK  'I’ODO. 
Illustrated.  I’p.  478.  New  York 
and  l.ondoii :  G.  1’.  Putnam's  Sons. 

In  this  volume  is  j»resented  a  brief 
hut  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
causes  leading  to  the  founding  of 
New  York  and  of  the  varied  agencies 
contributing  to  her  wonderful  growth, 
with  iiiirratives  of  domestic  details 
and  romantic  incidents,  which  render 
the  story  clear  and  comidete.  Though 
jtlanned  esjiecially  for  younger 
readers,  the  hook  being  dedicated  to 
the  young  p«‘ople  of  the  cit}’  of  New 
York,  readers  of  all  ages  will  find  the 
work  of  much  interc'st  and  worth. 
The  noble  and  dignified  history  of 
New  York ;  her  progress,  which 
challenges  the  wonder  of  students  of 
social  science  the  world  over;  and  her 
great  future,  impossible  to  forecast, 
all  call  for  the  n.ost  careful  attention 
and  study,  especially  of  the  young 
people  of  to-day.  The  appendices 
contain  :i  list  of  the  mayors  of  New 
York  from  the  Revolution  and  a 
chronological  record  of  notable 
events.  The  nianj’  fine  illustrations 
and  maps  add  much  to  the  value  of 
work. 

Wii.eiam  of  Geumanv  :  .\  succinct 
biography  of  William  I,  German 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia.  Hy 
Akciiimaed  Fohues.  Pp.  ;I6(;. 
New  York:  ('.assell  Co.  Price, 
$1.7)0. 


The  first  thirteen  chapters  in  this 
story  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  life  were 
written  hy  Archibald  Forbes,  the 
famous  war  correspondent,  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  Franco-German  war  accom¬ 
panied  King  William  on  the  campaign 
through  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  up  to 
the  walls  of  I’aris.  his  account  of 
I  that  portion  of  the  emperor’s  life 
I  having,  therefore,  great  value.  Iteing 
I  prevented  hy  the  state  of  his  health 
!  from  completing  tin*  work,  the  task 

i  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  .lohn  P.  .Fackson, 

1 

'  who  in  thrt'e  chapters  has  given  a 
concise  account  of  the  ye.irs  follow¬ 
ing  the  Franco-German  war  to  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  on  the  tenth 
of  last  March.  The  book,  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say.  is  of  great  interest  and 
;  value. 

.Senator  Hoar,  in  his  recent  ora- 
i  tion  at  the  Marietta  centennial,  spoke 
i  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  by  which 
'  the  Northwest  Territory  was  estab¬ 
lished,  as  “  one  of  the  three  title-<h*eds 
of  American  constitutional  liberty.” 
“It  belongs,"  he  said,  “  with  the 
'  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
I  Constitution."  Yet  how  many  .\meri- 
!  cans,  even  good  scholars,  have  ever 
!  reaci  the  Ordinance  of  1787?  Few 
would  know  where  to  look  for  it,  and, 
looking,  would  probably  find  it  only 
:  in  the  appendix  to  some  obscure  and 
dusty  volume.  M.any,  therefore,  at 
this  time  will  he  glad  to  know  that 
:  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies 
I  have  incorporated  it  in  their  new  gen¬ 
eral  series  of  Old  South  Leaflets, 
which  are  published  for  schools  and 
'  the  trade  hy  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Hos- 
ton.  and  that  it  is  now  n  ady  for  dis- 
;  trihution.  These  Old  South  Leaflets, 
i  which  sell  for  the  small  price  of  five 
I  cents  a  copy,  or  three  dollars  per  hun- 
j  dred,  are  the  means  of  bringing  a 
I  great  number  of  important  original 
documents  into  the  service  of  our 
'  historical  students. 
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MAGAZINES. 


The  Magazine  of  American  Hi»tory  for 
April  contain!)  “  rn]>ultlislie<l  Washington 
I’ortralts.”  The  article  Is  written  by  Mrs. 
Martha  .1.  Lamb,  anti  the  portraits  are  well 
«xecuteil  anil  are  some  of  them  very  rare. — 
The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Science  of 
Health.  The  .\pril  number  of  tills  valuable 
TiiaKH/.iiie  ftives  much  on  “  Chilti-Cultuie  ” 
that  will  be  of  value  to  the  teacher. —  Those  j 
■who  are  foml  of  research  in  the  llebls  of 
history  will  be  ulail  to  reail  the  article  in  The 
Catholic  \forld  for  May ,  entitleil  •'  The  Heroes 
of  Mexican  Imlepeuilence.” — They  will  also  , 
flml  an  interestiiifj  article  on  ‘‘Cicero  In  the  \ 
Senate,”  in  The  Atlantic  Monthlji  for  May. —  i 
Our  Dag  for  .Vpril  contains  an  article  by  | 
Ex-l*resliient  Cyrus  Hamlin,  on ‘‘ First  I’rin-  ■ 
ciples  of  I’rotection.” — The  eilito; ial  in  the  | 
April  number  of  Lend  a  Handle  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ‘‘  Kilucation.”  —  The  tironite  Monthtg 
Xetc  /linn/iKliire  .\fagazine,  Xo.  4  (.\prlb, con¬ 
tains  ‘‘Stories  of  an  American  City  by  the 
Sea,”  by  Annie  Wentworth  Itaer.— All  who  | 
are  interesteil  in  music,  slionlil  obtain  the  | 
‘‘No  Name  Number”  (May)  of  Li/ijdncott'.'t  \ 
Monthly  Magazine,  ami  reaii  the  article  i 
“From  Bacon  to  Beethoven.”  —  .Mrs.  F.  (J.  j 
(Ireen  has  an  article  on  “  The  Kimlerjiarten 
for  every  Chilli  ”  in  The  If’oinan'-i  .Magazine 
for  .\iiril.  —  In  the  scries  of  “Cbililrcn  of  the 
AVhite  Utilise, ”  The  I  Tide  .  I /ca  he  for  May  ftives  ■ 
'‘The  Family  of  .lames  Mailisoii.”  —  .\nioni; 


the  Open  Letters  In  the  Century  for  May  are 
one  from  tj.  Anilrews,  “  Make  your  Daughters 
Inilepenilent,”  anti  one  from  11.  W.  Compton, 
“  Manual  Trainlnjf  In  the  Toleilo  Schools.” 
—  Ilian  article  In  the  April  Cottage  Hearth, 
entitleil  “  Amusi‘ment  at  Home,”  lovers 
of  nature  will  linil  iiinch  to  help  them 
in  their  stuily  of  her  ways  ami  much  that 
will  cultivate  tiieir  taste  for  the  beautiful 
tlirouffh  the  artilicial.  —  The  May  nnniber 
of  Frank  LeMic'g  Jlliistratcd  .Sunday  .Maga¬ 
zine  contains  an  article  jrlviiifj  practical 
ailvice  to  those  (Jermaiiy,  “  stuilents 

Abroail.”  —  The  May  number  of  The  Sorth 
American  Herieic  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
(ilailstoiie  on  “Colonel  Iiifrersoll  on  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  It  isexpecteil  that  Colonel  ln>rersoll 
will  reply  to  this  in  the  .Inne  nnniber. —  The 
Uorger'x  tlazar  for  May  I’J  contains  an 
article  on  William  Shakespeare. —The  .April 
.American  Magazine  contains  the  lirsl  of  a 
•series  of  articles  on  .Maximilian.  J/ar/ier’ii 
tor  .\ pri  1  is  contains  much  that  is  of 
interest  to  the  cilncational  worhl.  —  C.  Fred 
I’ollock  has  an  article  on  the  “Nervous  Sys- 
teni;  Lilncation  iiml  Sleep,”  In  thi‘  Chuutau- 
guan  for  May. —  Frank  l.culie’it  Ittustrated 
Xeidtgainr  for  April  iS  tfives  an  account  of 
Mr.  Lowell’s  reiamt  .Aihlress.  —  7Vic  World’s 
(iranary  ffives  a  ilescriptlve  .Atlas  of  the 
(ireat  West. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Proceeilinirs  of  the  Hepartment  of  Super- 
Intemlence  tif  the  National  Kilucational  .Asso¬ 
ciation  iit  its  meeting'  at  \A'ashin>ctott,  March 
1.^17,  1HS7.  —  The  I’niteil  statesami  the  North¬ 
eastern  Fisheries. —  A  History  of  tiie  Fishery 
Question.  By  Charles  B.  Klllott,  1.I..11.— I’res- 
iilent’s  Annual  Iteport  of  Boston  I’nlversity 
for  the  year  l(S8.>-Mi. —  The  Nejjro  Question. 
By  tleorjreAA'.  Cable.— Report  of  the  AA'orces- 
ter  .Schools  for  18S7. — AA’omlerlatiil ;  or.  The 
I’acillc  Northwest  ami  -Alaska,  with  a  ile- 
scriptlon  of  the  country  traverscil  by  the 
Northern  I’atdlic  Rtiilroail  By  .lolin  Hyiie. 
—  'Ihe  Fielii-Ingersoll  Diseussion  ;  Faith  of 
Ajfiiostlclsm.  A  series  of  articles  from  the 
North  American  Review. — The  Annual  Iiide.x 
to  I’erioillcals  for  1887,  beliij?  tin  Itiile.x  to 
American  tiiagaxines,  journals,  ami  reviews. 


I  — An  Lpitome  of  Anatomy,  I’hysiology,  ami 
Hygiene,  iiicluiling  the  etfects  of  alcoiiol  anil 
tobacco.  By  11.  11.  Culver.  I’nbllsheil  by 
(.iinii  A  Co.  —  Kighteeiith  .Annual  Report  of 
the  Boanl  of  Kilucation,  together  with  the 
forty-thiril  annual  report  of  the  coniniis- 
!  sioiier  of  )inblic  .schools  of  Rho'le  Islaml, 

I  .January,  ls88.— Annual  Report  of  the  .Schools 
of  New  Brunswick,  1887.  By  the  Chief  Snper- 
:  intemlent  of  Kilucation.  This  pamphlet  of 
,  1‘iti  pages  contains  much  that  will  be  fonml  of 
value  to  the  eilnc.ators  of  the  I’niteil  Slates, 
who  won  hi  ilo  well  to  give  it  a  careful  peru- 
■  sal.  —  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  .Snper- 
Intemient  of  I’ubllc  Instruction  of  the  State 
of  Oregon.  —  The  Amemleil  School  I-aws  of 
Oregon. 


